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EDITORIAL 


AMERICA,  AS  WELL  as  the  world,  is  experienc- 
ing a  population  growth  that  will  call  upon 
the   sound   thinking  and   planning   of   our 
leaders  to  assure  livelihoods  and  the  necessities  of 
life.  While  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  vast  re- 
serve of  lands  and  opportunities  almost  untold  for 
the    development 
and  usage  of  these 
lands    and    their 
resources,    m  a  n  y 
problems    will    be 
encountered. 

Not  the  least  of 
these  will  be  that 
of    providing    rec- 
reation opportuni- 
ties, and  since  we 
are     particularly 
concerned     with 
our  waters  and  our 
lands  as  related  to 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  we  must  express  our 
interest   that  always   there  must   be   thoughtful 
planning  for  these  valuable  assets. 

There  is  even  today  hardly  a  family  that  is 
not  in  some  way  associated  with  our  out-of-doors. 
Fishing,    hunting,    boating,    camping,    and    just 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Director 


everyday  jaunts  in  the  woods  and  along  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  gives  one  the  opportunity 
of  "being  away  from  it  all"  and  the  chance  to 
relax.  There  is  no  greater  "tonic  or  medicine" 
than  mental  peace  and  happiness  which  comes 
when  one  can  be  close  to  nature  in  all  its  vastness. 
For  the  sake  of  humanity  and  for  the  good  of 
our  nation  we  must  guard  well  and  manage  ef- 
ficiently our  wildlife,  its  habitat,  our  waters,  in 
fact  as  much  of  our  natural  out-of-doors  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  will  be  an  even  more  complicated  and 
difficult  task  as  the  years  pass.  A  great  responsi- 
bility lies  with  all  of  us  .  .  .  not  just  those  pro- 
fessionally so  engaged,  but  with  everyone  of  our 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  .  .  .  and  YOU  are  one 
of  the  most  important  persons  in  this  major 
undertaking.  What  you  want,  what  you  believe, 
what  you  think,  what  you  plan  ...  all  can  be 
helpful  and  will  be  helpful  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  our  wildlife  resources. 

Keep  abreast  of  developments,  keep  informed, 
find  your  place  in  the  vast  conservation  army  and 
let's  move  forward  in  one  accord  and  toward  one 
achievement  .  .  .  the  saving,  development,  man- 
agement and  utilization  of  our  natural  resources. 
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/^  VBARKSDALE  in  the 
in     [||L  Spotlight^^ 


Grits  Grcsham 

THE  FLOCK  OF  mallards  finally  made  up  their 
minds.  Three  times  around  they  had  cir- 
cled— three  passes  with  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing radius — before  deciding  that  they  would  heed 
the  calls  of  the  other  "ducks"  resting  on  the  water 
below.  On  the  downwind  leg  they  coasted,  losing 
altitude,  led  by  a  hen  who  flung  back  a  short, 
choppy  call  as  they  turned  into  the  wind  for  the 
final  approach. 

Then  they  flared  wildly,  just  outside  gun  range 
of  the  two  hunters  in  their  blind.  The  ducks  had 
been  spooked  by  another  big  bird,  also  on  its  final 
approach  ...  a  giant  B-52  jet  bomber. 

That's  a  drawback  to  gunning  within  the  con- 
fines of  one  of  the  biggest  bases  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

That's  about  the  only  drawback  I  can  think  of 
to  hunting  and  fishing  on  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base,  where  the  above-described  scene  could  have 
taken  place. 

To  understand  what  has  happened  at  Barksdale, 
which  lies  just  outside  Shreveport  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Louisiana,  we  must  first  realize 
that  this  air  base  is  more  than  just  landing  strips, 
administration  buildings,  and  barracks.  It  covers 
a  big  chunk  of  country,  more  than  22,000  acres. 

The  land  for  this  base  was  bought  by  the  people 
of  Shreveport  and  donated  to  the  government. 
The  vast  undeveloped  part  of  it  became  known  as 
the  East  Reservation,  and  was  used  as  a  bombing 
and  gunnery  range  up  until  194-5. 


With  the  advent  of  nuclear  bombs  and  jet  air- 
craft the  usefulness  of  this  East  Reservation  for 
bombing  and  gunnery  practice  came  to  an  end. 
Here  were  some  30  square  miles  of  woods  and 
streams,  well  chopped  in  spots  by  the  deliberate 
abuse  during  the  war  years. 

Use  on  the  East  Reservation  gradually  turned 
toward  recreation.  In  the  late  40's  the  Air  Force 
brought  in  a  few  deer  and  turned  them  loose.  In 
December  of  19.52,  a  very  general  game  manage- 
ment plan  was  submitted  and  approved  by  SAC. 
It  was  to  be  coordinated  with  the  forest  manage- 
ment program,  and  two  years  later  a  technical 
forester  with  experience  in  game  management 
was  employed  to  further  plan  and  supervise  the 
entire  program.  Efforts  to  implement  the  full 
program  during  the  following  years  met  with 
many  obstacles,  but  despite  this  there  were  some 
accomplishments. 

In  the  five  years  prior  to  1957,  these  things 
were  done :  ten  salt  licks  for  deer  were  estab- 
lished ;  26  food  plots  for  quail  were  planted ;  aquat- 
ic vegetation  on  the  lakes  was  sprayed ;  some  of 
the  lakes  were  restocked  with  bass  and  bream ; 
boat  docks  were  built  and  boats  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  1957,  a  comprehensive  timber 
and  wildlife  management  plan  was  drawn  up 
and  submitted  by  the  base  forester,  Glenn  W. 
Futch.  That  fall,  the  program  got  a  tremendous 
boost  when  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  returned  to 
Barksdale  as  Commander  of  the  Second  Air  Force. 
An  enthusiastic  outdoorsman,  and  a  firm  advocate 


Capt.  (  harles  F'feiffer,  officer  in  charge  of  the  wild- 
life program,  presents  a  report  to  the  Base  Con- 
servation Committee. 


M  Sfit.  .Marion  .Viistin.  .lolin  Havfjood,  and  Capt. 
Charles  Pfeiffer,  from  left  to  right,  discuss  man- 
agement plans  for  the  East  Reservation. 
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Discins?  of  food  Nfiii)>  i>  pait  ot  the  nianasiement 
program,  and  inanj  atics  ha\e  l)een  planted  to 
browntop  millet,   buckwheat,   lespedeza,  dwari   milo. 

of  multiple-use,  McConnell  was  dismayed  to  find 
that  the  tremendous  tract  of  land  was  far  from 
being  utilized  effectively.  With  his  intense  interest 
as  a  stimulus,  a  whirlwind  of  activity  began  and 
still  continues. 

The  Barksdale  East  Reservation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  model  for  proper  fish  and  game  manage- 
ment. In  size  it  approximates  some  of  the  state 
game  management  units,  but  there  is  one  distinct 
difference.  On  a  sensitive  nuclear  base  like  Barks- 
dale  security  measures  are  the  best.  Game  man- 
agers are  fond  of  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  wild- 
life management  is  managing  people,  and  on 
Barksdale  people  management  isn't  a  very  great 
problem. 

Base  officials  looked  for  professional  advice 
on  game  and  fish  problems,  and  followed  it  inso- 
far as  personnel,  funds,  and  regulations  would 
permit.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  extended  help- 
ing hands.  The  base  has  relied  most  heavily  upon 
the  advice  and  supervision  of  John  Haygood, 
regional  biologist  supervisor  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  who  is  stationed  at  Minden. 

As  in  many  parts  of  Louisiana,  deer  restocking 
has  paid  off  in  a  big  way  on  Barksdale.  The  first 


Heaw  ec|iiipmeni  \\a-^  u-^ed  to  tleai  xetretation  and 
bi  u-.h  and  to  deepen  -^ome  artas  ol  riasj  Lake-  while 
It   was   lowered. 

hunt,  with  dogs  permitted,  was  held  in  1957,  and 
17  bucks  were  taken.  Following  that  year  it  was 
decided  to  restrict  deer  hunting  to  still  liuntiug 
onlij,  in  the  belief  that  more  hunters  could  be  ac- 
commodated. In  1958,  twenty  bucks  were  killed. 
Evidencing  the  quality  of  the  deer  herd  is  the 
fact  that  the  average  buck  killed  was  a  seven 
pointer,  and  that  only  one  of  the  20  was  a  spike. 

With  the  herd  continuing  to  increase,  restric- 
tions were  relaxed  still  further  in  1959;  and  71 
deer  were  taken.  This  was  made  up  of  39  bucks 
and  32  does,  taken  in  4301  hunter  efforts. 

Base  personnel  and  civilian  workers  on  the 
base  were  eligible  to  apply  for  the  hunts,  and 
each  was  permitted  a  guest.  The  hunting  ef- 
forts were  broken  down  as  follows:  3203  mili- 
tary personnel,  551  civilian  employees,  and  547 
civilian  guests. 

With  the  deer  population  still  showing  that  it 
was  on  the  climb,  and  browse  conditions  indi- 
cating that  it  was  approaching  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  East  Reservation,  the  1960  hunt 
was  slated  for  15  days  with  either  bucks  or  does 
legal.  The  number  of  hunters  permitted  at  any 
one  time  was  increased  from  163,  in  1959,  to  350, 
in  1960. 

In  this   latest  season,   a  kill  of   162   deer   re- 
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T'luks  and  personnel  of  the  \\  il;l  I.il'e  and  I'i--iurii'> 
Commission  with  bream  for  Flag  Lake  following 
its  rotenoning. 


Flag  Lake,  600  acres  big,  provides  fishing.  Ifoating. 
and  duck  hunting.  Fifteen  duck  blinds  were  built 
on    the    lake    last    year. 
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More  Ihan  35,0()()  fishing  trips  were  made  on  the 
four    lakes    on   the    East    Reservation    during    1958. 

suited — 76  bucks  and  83  does.  The  hunter  ef- 
forts were  4509,  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1959, 
yet  the  kill  more  than  doubled.  The  hunter  efforts 
this  season  were  composed  of  3337  base  personnel 
and  dependents,  and  1172  civilians.  At  no  one 
time  during  the  hunt  was  the  full  allowed  quota 
of  350  hunters  realized,  with  312  being  the  most 
in  the  area  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  1959  hunt,  only  one  deer  was  killed  that 
field-dressed  over  200  pounds — a  205-pound,  17- 
point  buck.  In  the  latest  hunt,  there  were  four 
that  went  over  this  mark  (field-dressed) — 215, 
210,  200,  and  200.  The  biggest  was  an  8-pointer; 
there  were  two  13-point  bucks,  and  the  other  was 
an  11-pointer.  The  average  field-dressed  weight 
of  the  bucks  this  season  was  102.5  pounds,  while 
the  does  averaged  82.9  pounds. 

The  hunting  area  is  divided  into  blocks  for 
deer  hunting  purposes  and  a  certain  number  of 
hunters  is  permitted  in  each,  in  order  to  distrib- 
ute hunter  pressure.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  terrain  and  the  location,  only  shotguns  with 
buckshot  or  rifled  slugs  are  allowed. 

But  deer  aren't  the  only  wildlife  on  Barks- 
dale.  In  the  1958-59  season,  the  take  was  1694 
squirrels,  170  ducks,  69  quail,  47  rabbits,  and  27 


T/Sgt.  IJobby  I'dl.ind.  uilh  Ihc  line  l^u:,  pmmd,  17- 
point  buck  he  look  from  IJarksdale  during  the  19.59 
season. 


woodcock — in  addition  to  the  20  bucks.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  take  ran  256  doves,  142  ducks, 
1387  squirrels,  126  quail,  136  rabbits,  and  107 
woodcock. 

There  are  four  lakes  on  Barksdale  which  have 
provided  a  great  amount  of  recreation.  Moon  and 
Clear  lakes,  46  and  20  acres  big,  respectively, 
are  natural  oxbows  of  streams.  Flag  Lake  and 
Harmon  Lake,  600  and  50  acres  in  size,  are  man- 
made. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  these  were  being 
renovated  by  rotenoning  the  restocking,  there 
were  16,310  fishing  trips  made  on  them  in  1959, 
with  a  catch  of  4046  bass,  2206  crappie,  and 
15,607  bream.  In  1958,  with  all  lakes  fishable, 
there  were  35,058  fishing  trips  on  them. 

Harmon  Lake  is  the  newest,  built  in  1956-57 
with  a  $22,000  grant  from  the  SAC  welfare  fund, 
which  comes  from  PX  sales.  It  was  named  for 
Major  General  Millard  Harmon,  the  first  Barks- 
dale  commander.  No  motors  are  allowed  on  this 
lake,  since  it  is  only  50  acres  in  size,  and  no 
hunting  is  permitted  immediately  around  it.  Along 
the  shores  are  eight  Boy  Scout  camps,  and  the 
area  echos  to  the  sounds  of  swimming  and  boating 
youngsters  much  of  the  year. 

The  total  attendance  on  the  East  Reservation 
during  1959,  a  year  when  fishing  was  off  because 
of  work  being  done  on  the  lakes,  was  55,873 
hunters,  fishermen,  sight-seers  and  picnickers, 
and  scouts. 

The  wildlife  program  is  now  under  the  office 
of  the  Base  Civil  Engineer,  Lt.  Col.  Delbert  Er- 
win.  The  officer  in  charge  is  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Pfeiffer,  with  M/Sgt.  Marion  Austin  as  Game 
Management  supervisor.  Activities  are  coordi- 
nated through  the  civilian  forester,  George  Dor- 
sett. 

Both  the  present  base  commander.  Col.  C.  E. 
West,  and  his  predecessor.  Col.  E.  P.  Hanlon, 
have  given  enthusiastic  support  to  the  manage- 
ment program  of  the  East  Reservation. 

With  the  deer  herd  well  established,  emphasis 
is  now  being  turned  to  small  game  management. 
Sizeable  areas  have  been  control-burned  and 
disced.  Food  plots  of  lespedeza,  browntop  millet, 
buckwheat,  winter  wheat  and  dwarf  milo  have 
been  planted.  Other  fields  have  been  mowed, 
leaving  brush  islands  around  trees,  making  them 
more  attractive  to  doves  and  more  available  to 
hunters. 

Flag  Lake  was  lowered,  rotenoned,  and  re- 
stocked in  1960,  and  much  of  the  noxious  vegeta- 
tion and  brush  was  removed  at  the  time.  Fifteen 
duck  blinds  were  built  on  Flag  prior  to  the  past 
duck  season,  and  were  available  on  a  first-come 
basis. 

There  are  seven  to  eight  thousand  men  stationed 
at  Barksdale — a  base  population  of  about  30,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  To  these  and  to  their 
guests  the  East  Reservation  is  a  bright  recrea- 
tional oasis.  A  sound,  long-range  management 
plan  is  now  in  effect,  and  the  capability  of  this 
big  tract  to  provide  wholesome  outdoor  diver- 
sion should  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  to 
come.  + 
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HEWITT  Cabirac,  a  young  man  with  a  pas- 
sion for  collecting  natural  but  unusual 
species  of  amphibia,  has  caught  a  large 
number  of  sly,  nocturnal  waterdogs.  They  are 
native  to  southern  waters  while  other  species 
of  salamanders  have  been  found  throughout  the 
48  states. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  vet- 
eran biologist  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  Cabirac  has  made  collec- 
tion of  waterdogs  a  major  private  project  in 
waters  of  the  Bogue  Falaya  river  near  Covington. 

Using  equipment  suggested  by  Viosca,  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  biologist  who  has  the 
distinction  of  having  described  four  of  the  seven 
known  species  of  waterdogs — more  than  all  other 
biologists  combined. 

In  addition  to  being  sly  and  nocturnal,  water- 
dogs become  active  in  their  search  for  food  and 
in  their  spawning  only  when  the  temperature 
drops  to  near-freezing. 

The  most  truly  "cold-blooded"  of  the  so-called 
"cold-blooded"  vertebrates  are  found  among  the 
salamanders.  Some  live  at  temperatures  close  to 
the  freezing  point.  Others  are  rarely  seen  until 
winter  rains  raise  the  water  table  "to  the  floor 
of  the  forests  and  provide  temporary  pools  in 
which  they  lay  their  eggs. 

All  salamanders  are  probably  edible,   regard- 


less of  size;  con.^equently  the  waterdogs  could 
well  be  called  "cold  dogs" ;  otherwise  they  x'e- 
semble  the  popular  "hot  dogs"  sold  at  sandwich 
counters,  barked  at  parish  fairs  and  traveling 
circuses,  and  consumed  in  back  yard  cook-outs. 

The  resemblance  is  in  size  and  nutritional  value 
alone,  because  the  nocturnal  prowler  on  cold, 
rainy  nights  doesn't  look  much  like  the  bun  and 
mustard  variety  of  hot  dog  while  alive.  On  the 
contrary,  waterdogs.  until  cooked,  are  "cold  dogs." 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  cocker  spaniel 
appearance  of  their  pinkish  gills. 

Waterdogs  breathe  by  means  of  these  gills 
which  project  outward  as  bright  feathery  fringes 
from  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  motion  of  the  gills 
as  they  obtain  oxygen  from  water  makes  the  ears 
flap  like  a  spaniel  in  full  stride,  bent  on  playing 
with  the  neighborhood  kids. 

However,  should  an  oxygen  shortage  develop, 
due  to  excessive  organic  matter  in  the  stream, 
they  can  come  to  the  surface  to  gulp  an  occasional 
bubble  of  air  into  their  lungs. 

Before  getting  around  to  other  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  waterdogs,  it  might  be 
well  to  describe  the  success  of  Cabirac  in  trap- 
ping a  quantity  of  these  plentiful  but  rarely  seen 
species  of  salamanders. 

Viosca  talked  with  young  Cabirac  and  fired  the 
youthful  collector  with  a  desire  to  trap  specimens 
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under  varying  seasonal  and  climatic  conditions, 
l^nowing  that  Viosca's  advice  would  be  substanti- 
ated, and  re-affirmed. 

Determined  to  find  out  more  about  this  rare 
amphibian,  Cabirac  started  puting  out  his  traps 
during  the  summer.  These  resemble  minnow  traps 
wrapped  in  sacking  or  some  other  cloth.  He  tried 
placing  the  traps  suggested  by  Viosca  in  shallow 
water  stretches  of  the  Little  Bogue  Falaya  River 
but  with  no  success  during  the  summer. 

Viosca  considered  Cabirac's  negative  reports 
quite  natural  and  encouraged  him  to  wait  until 
the  arrival  of  cold  weather.  Vio.sca's  advice 
proved  highly  correct.  With  the  coming  of  cold 
weather  and  the  subsequent  drop  in  water  tem- 
perature, Cabirac  began  catching  the  waterdogs 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  each  night. 

Viosca  pointed  out  that  cold  alone  was  not 
enough.  He  urged  the  young  enthusiast  to  bide 
his  time  and  wait  for  the  proper  combination  of 
elements — cold  with  a  rising  water  level  brought 
about  by  rains. 

Years  before,  in  identifying  and  describing 
four  heretofore  unknown  species  of  waterdogs. 
Viosca  knew  that  a  rise  in  the  river  would  wash 
in  earthworms,  the  larvae  of  flies,  and  other  in- 
sects, and  entice  the  nocturnal  prowlers  from 
their  hiding  places. 

In  addition  to  fly  and  other  larvae,  waterdogs 
have  a  fondness  for  worms,  small  shrimp,  young 
crawfish  and  minnows.  Cabirac  baited  his  traps 
with  a  combination  of  worms,  river  shrimp,  tiny 
crawfish  and   minnows. 

Ideal  conditions  prevailed  during  the  second 
and  third  week  of  last  December  and  Cabirac  hit 
paydirt  in  the  form  of  waterdogs  taken  in  his 
traps.  The  weather  was  cold  and  the  rain  caused 
a  rise  in  the  stream — ideal  conditions  which 
Viosca  predicted  would  bring  out  the  waterdogs. 

Cabirac  ran  up  his  total  to  36  for  the  season 
at  the  time  this  article  was  prepared;  but  will 
probably  run  it  much  higher  before  winter  passes. 

Occasionally  a  fisherman  will  catch  one  on  a 
hook  and  there  are  records  of  some  being  caught 
in  scoop  nets,  but  only  on  dull,  cold  days  accom- 
panied by  rainfall  and  rising  water  levels. 

Getting  back  to  the  edible  qualities  of  sala- 
manders, including  waterdogs;  the  giant  hell- 
benders of  Japan  which  often  reached  five  feet 
in  length  have  been  virtually  exterminated  be- 
cause they  were  considered  delicacies. 

Waterdogs  are  sometimes  eaten  in  this  country, 
but  Viosca  points  out  that  some  salamanders  give 
off  skin  secretions  which  are  objectionable  to 
their  enemies.  This  defensive  quality  clearly  sug- 
gests that  they  should  be  cooked,  preferably  with 
skins  removed. 

Viosca  points  out  that  waterdogs  could  well 
serve  as  survival  rations  during  an  atomic  war, 
should  it  occur.  The  secretive  animals,  deep  in 
their  hideouts,  would  be  largely  protected  from 
radioactive  fallout. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  waterdogs  in  Louisi- 
ana; the  speckled  waterdog  and  the  Louisiana 
waterdog.  The  speckled  waterdog  is  found  in 
coastwise    streams    and    their    tributaries    from 
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Hewitt  Cabirac  {■^  -hown  holduit;  net-<  designed  by 
Percy  Viosca,  Jr..  who  years  earlier  had  found  that 
wire  mesh  nets  were  more  attractive  to  waterdogs 
when  covered  with  burlap  or  feed  sacks.  Strictly 
nocturnal,  the  waterdogs  liked  the  darkness  of  the 
special  nets. 

Pearl  River  to  the  Sabine  River,  exclusive  of  the 
Mississippi  system. 

The  Louisiana  waterdog  is  distributed  in  the 
more  northerly  reaches  of  the  state.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  in  small  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River  system.  Both  species  live  in  streams 
that  become  clear  during  dry  seasons;  and  usually 
have  a  high  oxygen  content. 

The  method  of  capturing  waterdogs,  one  that 
ultimately  led  to  Viosca  locating  four  of  the  seven 
kinds  known  to  exist,  and  thus  describing  more  of 
the  odd  amphibious  animals  than  all  other  biol- 
ogists combined,  is  traced  with  humor. 

Quite  a  few  years  back,  Viosca  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  named  "Bug-A-Loose"  be- 
cause he  hailed  from  Bogalusa.  Bug-A-Loose 
helped  sport  fishermen  fill  the  demand  for  live 
bait  for  freshwater  fishing.  At  that  time,  water- 
dogs were  highly  in  demand  as  bait  and  popular 
with  anglers. 

Bug,  as  his  clients  called  him,  had  developed  a 
trap  which  somewhat  resembled  the  familiar  min- 
I  C(i)ifi)iii(  d  (III  imgi  J 1  ) 


Following  \'iosca's  advice,  Cabirac  managed  to  catch 
almost  a  hundred  of  the  rarely  seen  waterdogs 
during  the  past  two  months.  They  are  taken  only 
during  cold  weather  at  times  when  rain  causes  the 
streams  they  frequent  to  rise  sharply. 
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State's  new  birds 
included  in  revised 

LOUISIANA  BIRDS 
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Louisiana's  amateur  ornithologists  ii  o  w 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
ten  new  feathered  visitors  to  the  state  with 
the  revised  edition  of  Dr.  George  Lowery's  "Lou- 
isiana Birds." 

Dr.  Lowery  is  Boyd  Professor  of  zoology  at 
LSU  and  director  of  the  University's  Museum  of 
Natural  Science.  The  birds  he  is  introducing  in 
his  new  publication  will  bring  the  total  number  of 
species  described  and  discussed  in  his  book  to 
387.  All  but  a  few  of  the  species  treated  in  "Lou- 
isiana Birds"  are  illustrated  and  the  book  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  information  about  their  seasons 
of  occurrence,  nesting  habits,  plumages,  migra- 
tions, and  other  facets  of  their  life  histories.  The 
first  edition  was  selected  by  the  Louisiana  Li- 
brary Association  as  the  outstanding  book  about 
Louisiana  in  1955. 

Most  of  the  new  birds  included  in  the  revised 
edition  are  "stragglers"  who  usually  live  in  areas 
far  west  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Lowery  said.  Just  why 
some  of  them  have  appeared  in  this  area,  so  far 
from  "home",  is  not  easily  explained. 

"Much  has  been  learned  about  the  birds  of 
our  state  that  was  not  known  before,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  group  of  nonprofes- 
sional ornithologists  that  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  membership  of  the  Louisiana  Ornithological 
Society,"  he  added. 

One  Society  member  is  credited  by  Dr.  Lowery 
with  discovering  three  of  the  ten  new  species  of 
birds  not  previously  recorded  in  the  state. 

The  ten  new  species  included  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  "Louisiana  Birds"  are  the  Lucy  Warbler, 
MacGillivray  Warbler,  Scott  Oriole,  Black-chin- 
ned Hummingbird,  Hammond  Flycatcher,  Say 
Phoebe,  Swainson  Hawk,  Black-whiskered  Vireo, 
Gray-headed  Junco.  and  Cattle  Egret. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  new  group  is  the 
Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  The  only  record  of 
this  bird  in  Louisiana  is  that  of  a  male  that  ap- 
peared in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Tennant  at 
520  Convention  Street,  near  downtown  Baton 
Rouge.  The  upper  throat  of  the  male  Black-chin- 
ned Hummingbird  is  black  (hence  its  name)  and 
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the  lower  throat  is  purple.  The  rest  of  its  coloring 
consists  mainly  of  iridescent  green. 

Mrs.  Tennant's  garden  has  achieved  ornitho- 
logical fame  in  this  area  because  four  different 
species  of  hummingbird  have  been  recorded  there, 
two  of  which  (the  Broad-tailed  and  Black-chin- 
ned Hummingbirds)  have  never  been  seen  else- 
where in  the  state.  One  species,  the  Paifous  Hum- 
mingbird, has  been  spotted  only  in  a  few  other 
sections  of  Baton  Rouge  and  in  the  New  Orleans 
area. 

Another  intriguing  new  addition  is  the  Cattle 
Egret,  the  only  bird  in  recorded  ornithological 
history  ever  to  travel  from  the  Old  World  and  to 
establish  itself  in  this  hemisphere  of  its  own 
accord,  Dr.  Lowery  said.  Other  kinds  of  birds 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Old  World  by 
man.  the  professor  explained,  but  the  Cattle 
Egret  is  the  first  to  do  so  "on  its  own." 

The  Cattle  Egret  is  so  named  because  it  is 
usually  found  in  the  company  of  cattle,  eating 
insects  which  the  cattle  stir  up  or  insects  off 
the  cattle  themselves.  It  appeared  in  Florida  in 
the  early  1940's,  presumably  from  northern 
South  America,  where  it  had  apparently  arrived 
a  few  years  earlier.  Now  making  a  phenomenal 
spread  through  the  southeastern  United  States, 
the  Cattle  Egret  was  discovered  in  Louisiana 
in  1955  a  few  miles  south  of  Hayes  community 
in  Jefferson  Davis  parish. 

Since  then,  the  Cattle  Egret  has  been  observed 
on  numerous  occasions  in  southern  Louisiana 
and  is  known  to  breed  at  Avery  Island,  Lake 
Boeuf  and  in  the  Lacassine  Wildlife  Refuge  near 
Lake  Arthur. 

In  size  and  color  the  Cattle  Egret  resembles  the 
well-known  Snowy  Egret — immaculately  attired 
in  white  and  adorned  with  delicate  plumes  on  its 
head  and  back.  The  Cattle  Egret's  plumes  are 
often  buff  instead  of  white,  and  it  is  stockier 
than  the  Snowy  Egret,  with  a  short,  stout  bill. 
The   bird   also   changes   its   "stockings"   periodi- 

(Continued  on  page  2Jf) 
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Principals  who  participated  in  the  purchase  of  approximately  15.000  acres  of  land  in  Ouachita  Parish  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  used  as  a  game  management  area  are  shown  in  the 
office  of  Governor  .Ilnimle  H.  Davis  following  signing  of  the  purchase  papers.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are: 
Sam  A.  Freyer  and  A.  H.  P'reyer,  representing  Ouachita  Farms;  E.  R.  McDonald,  Commission  Chairman; 
William  S.  Denton,  Houma,  Commission  Member;  Governor  Davis;  Ellis  C.  Irwin,  Commission  Attorney; 
L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Commission  Director;  Ray  A.  Whatley.  Commission  Vice-Chalrman;  John  Cutrone.  Mor- 
gan City,  Commission  Member;  John  Paul  Crain,  Grand  Chenler,  Commission  Member;  L.  Richard  Fleming, 
Shreveport.   Commission  Member;   and  Owen  Ware.  Legal  Aide  to  Governor  Davis. 

15,000  Acre  Tract  Purchased 
For  Game  Management  Area 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  acquired  title  to  approximately 
1.5,000  acres  of  land  located  primarily  in 
Ouachita  Parish.  This  large  tract  will  be  dedicated 
as  a  wildlife  management  area  and  is  the  first 
land  ever  purchased  by  the  commission  for  this 
purpose. 

Game  management  areas  presently  operated 
by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  are 
leased  by  the  state. 

The  property  known  as  the  Ouachita  Farms 
Acreage  lies  in  the  famous  Lafourche  hunting 
area,  ten  miles  east  of  Monroe.  The  acreage  ex- 
tends into  Morehouse  and  Richland  parishes. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  good  wildlife 
ranges  are  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  hardwood 
bottom  lands  common  to  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
purchase  this  tract  for  the  future  preservation  of 
wildlife.  Surrounding  lands  are  being  rapidly 
cleared  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes 


and  this  acquisition  by  the  state  will  do  much  to 
insure  the  future  of  this  tract  of  bottom  land 
hardwood  and  the  various  species  of  forest  game 
and  wildlife  common  to  the  area. 

Leading  conservationists  throughout  the  United 
States  are  in  agreement  that  certain  key  types  of 
wildlife  habitat  must  be  secured  for  the  future. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  now  in  Louisiana 
for  this  type  of  land  acquisition  and  that  need 
will  be  even  more  critical  within  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  This  is  a  long  range  program  de- 
signed to  preserve  certain  key  wildlife  areas. 
Some  states  such  as  California  have  paid  as  much 
as  $200.00  per  acre  for  the  acquisition  of  wildlife 
areas.  The  total  purchase  price  for  the  Ouachita 
Farms  tract  of  approximately  15,000  acres  is 
$440,000.00,  or  slightly  le.ss  than  $30.00  per  acre. 
The  voters  of  New  York  state  recently  approved 
a  $60,000,000.00  bond  issue  to  finance  a  land 
acquisition  program  for  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

The  major  timber  type  found  on  the  land  is 
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Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis,  right,  looks  on  wliile 
A.  B.  Freyer,  seated,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Ouachita  Farms  signs  the  official  papers  for  the 
sale  of  the  15,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  Ouachita 
Farms  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  Shown  ready  to  sign,  from  left,  are: 
Sam  A.  Freyer,  also  representing  Ouachita  Farms; 
and  E.  R.  McDonald,  Commission  Chairman. 

over-cup  oak,  bitter  pecan,  willow  and  water  oak, 
ash  and  elm.  Game  species  common  to  the  area 
include  squirrel,  rabbit,  deer,  raccoon,  opossum, 
waterfowl,  and  a  scattering  of  mink  and  otter. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission made  a  deer  release  on  this  area  in  1956 
and  the  deer  population  has  increased  substan- 
tially since  this  transplanting  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  area  should  be  ready  for  public 
deer  hunting  within  two  years  from  date  of  pur- 
chase. 

Approximately  1,000  acres  of  the  1.5,000-acre 
tract  lies  in  Wham  Brake,  which  is  considered 
famous  waterfowl  hunting  area  in  the  Monroe 
section.  The  land  will  lend  itself  readily  to  im- 
provement for  waterfowl ;  however,  development 
work  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  this  purpose  will  extend  over  a 
number  of  years,  or  until  such  time  as  additional 
revenues  should  become  available.  Approximately 
260  acres  of  the  present  Lafourche  Public  Hunting 
area  is  included  in  the  tract.  The  entire  Lafourche 
area  of  some  1,875  acres  adjoins  the  Ouachita 
Farms  tract  and  is  considered  a  good  "green 
timber  reservoir"  for  waterfowl  hunting.  Through 
proper  timber  and  land  management,  the  squirrel 
and  rabbit  populations  can  also  be  increased  sub- 
stantially over  a  period  of  years.  Hunting  will  be 
permitted  on  the  area  each  fall  and  winter  under 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Interest  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  tract  of  land  dates  back 
several  years. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  E.  R.  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
said: 

"One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Commission's 
Plans  for  the  Future  is  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional lands  for  game  management  areas  and  pub- 


Another  picture  made  in  the  office  of  Governor 
Jimmie  H.  Davis,  right,  during  the  purchase  of 
Ouachita  Farms  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  use  as  a  Game  Manage- 
ment Area,  shows  from  left.  Jack  Rushing,  J.  B. 
Thomon,  Hobson  Norris,  A.  B.  "Bud"  Tidwell,  and 
E.  R.  McDonald,  Commission  Chairman. 

lie  shooting  grounds.  Louisiana  presently  has 
about  700,000  acres  in  game  management  areas, 
public  shooting  grounds  and  refuges.  Of  this  total 
acreage,  approximately  277,000  acres  are  in 
game  management  areas  and  public  shooting 
grounds.  There  are  only  197,000  acres  in  game 
management  areas.  Compared  to  some  of  our 
neighboring  states,  these  197,000  acres  'is  just 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.' 

"All  statistics  point  to  an  alarming  fact :  With 
our  exploding  population  increase,  in  general, 
and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  sportsmen  in 
our  state  each  year,  our  only  recourse  is  the 
acquisition  of  more  land  for  game  management 
and  public  shooting  areas.  So,  how  are  we  to  go 
about  reaching  a  solution  to  such  a  far-reaching, 
misunderstood  program?  There  is  only  one  an- 
swer :  And  that  is — for  our  Legislature  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  to  acquire  addi- 
tional acres  for  game  management  and  public 
shooting  areas.  This  is  phase  number  one  of  our 
legislative  program,  and  on  this,  we  ask  your 
sincere  consideration  and  dynamic  backing.  For 
it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  more  and  more  people 
migrate  from  the  rural  to  metropolitan  areas. 
And  it  also  is  an  accepted  fact  that  more  and  more 
land  is  being  converted  from  agricultural  use  to 
industrial  use.  It  is  my  understanding  that  one 
million,  three  hundred  thousand  additional  acres 
of  land  in  this  country,  each  year,  is  being  used 
for  home  sites,  roads  and  industrial  plants.  Right 
here,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  ready  and 
willing  to  accept  even  small  tracts  of  land  for 
management  areas  or  public  shooting  grounds 
so  that  the  generations  of  tomorrow  can  enjoy 
better  sports  afield  and  afloat." 

Through  the  very  active  interest  of  Governor 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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WELCOIUE! 
WILDLIFE  AGENTS 


THE  HUNTING  SEASON  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close  with  quail  and  rabbit  shooting  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  on  February  15.  For  a  rel- 
atively few  persons,  there's  the  spring  wild 
turkey  shooting — a  season  that  will  be  set  later 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. Fast  on  the  heels  of  the  hunting  season 
comes  fishing,  with  anglers  taking  to  fresh  and 
salt  water  spots  to  engage  in  what  is  readily 
regarded  as  the  nation's  largest  participant  sport. 

What  about  the  state's  wildlife  agents?  With 
the  hunting  over  and  shotguns  racked  for  the 
time  being,  will  they  have  a  real  breather?  The 
answer  is  no ! 

The  agents  of  the  commission's  enforcement 
division  will  shift  their  activities  to  other  fields 
of  endeavor ;  but  the  pace  doesn't  change. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  agents  of 
the  commission  are  overworked;  underthanked 
and  overcussed.  In  good  weather  and  bad,  they 
are  on  the  job.  A  day's  work  is  often  a  calendar 
day  and  not  a  10-hour  shift. 

Afield  or  afloat,  in  raw,  wind-whipped  weather ; 
or  sweating  in  heat  and  dust — they  have  one 
long  season,  year  round,  in  which  to  do  their 
work. 

The  day  starts  early  and  whether  it's  routine 
activities  or  special  missions,  you  can  bet  it's  a 
long  day.  While  the  sportsman  sits  back  and  swaps 
yarns  with  friends  about  his  trips  afield,  or  out 
fi.shing;  the  wildlife  agent  has  only  the  hum  of 
automobile  tires,  or  the  roaring  of  a  boat's  engine 
to  accompany  him  on  his  rounds  or  special  tasks. 

The  popular  mental  image  of  a  wildlife  agent  is 
a  man  in  uniform  pitting  his  wits  against  those 
of  violators  or  potential  violators,  to  catch  them  in 
the  act  of  breaking  one  of  the  state's  game  laws, 
or  possessing  more  than  a  fair  share  of  fish  or 
game. 


A  wildlife  agent   checks  angler   for   fishing   license. 


Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
decade  to  change  that  mental  picture  and  portray 
the  wildlife  agent  as  he  really  is.  He's  an  aver- 
age fellow  with  a  job  to  do.  His  job  is  basically 
a  constructive  one,  to  protect  fish  and  game ;  but 
is  also  involves  enforcement  of  the  game  laws. 

Unlike  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  the 
people  he  deals  with  are  not  criminals  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  regular  people — white  collar  workers,  farm- 
ers, laborers.  .  .  .  They  are  young  people  and, 
sometimes,  they  are  friends  or  relatives. 

Persons  who  wouldn't  think  of  taking  four- 
cent  postage  stamps  that  didn't  belong  to  them 
become  heady  on  a  cold  morning,  a  crisp  spring 
day  or  during  a  sultry  summer  spell.  They  become 
willing  to  tap  natural  resources  such  as  fish  and 
game  with  little  thought  of  the  future. 

The  following  terse  report  by  Agents  Ashley, 
Canty  and  Nini  is  typical  of  those  turned  in : 

"While  on  patrol  in  Locust  Bayou  and  checking 
one  boat  for  the  limit  in  ducks,  another  boat  came 
from  behind  us  and  before  we  could  break  away 
to  check  them  we  saw  C.  E.  Hardee  run  to  the 
stern  of  the  l)oat  and  throw  something  into  the 
water. 

"We  came  alongside  and  checked  for  the  limit 
on  ducks.  They  had  just  the  limit  for  three  men, 
which  was  24  ducks  in  their  ice  box. 

"While  getting  back  into  our  boat  we  noticed 
something  (a  sack)  floating  in  the  water.  We 
picked  up  the  sack  which  was  still  dry  on  top 
because  it  had  been  in  the  water  for  only  a  short 
while.  The  sack  contained  17  ducks  which  they 
had  thrown  over  the  side  when  they  saw  us 
checking  the  boat  in  front  of  them.  They  had 
the  ducks  in  the  sack  ready  to  throw  overboard, 
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t'onimunications  play  a  bin;  pait   in  proper  enforce- 
ment. 

which  they  did  before  we  could  get  aboard." 

The  state  is  divided  into  districts  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  resources.  The  above  report 
came  from  Capt.  Robert  D.  Landry,  12th  District. 
Each  district  contains  several  parishes.  The  cap- 
tain serves  as  supervisor.  Each  parish  has  a  des- 
ignated number  of  wildlife  agents. 

Communications  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  that  link  all  of  the  agents  together. 
Agents  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
or  district  and  state  headquarters  by  two-way 
radio.  The  state  is  spotted  with  transmitter  and 
receiving  towers,  able  to  relay  information  to 
distant  points. 

Louisiana  sportsmen  should  keep  in  mind  that 
hunting  (and  fishing)  regulations  are  the  basis 
for  the  proper  management  of  all  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

For  as  long  as  men  have  hunted  in  North 
America,  wildlife  has  belonged  to  the  people. 
In  Louisiana,  as  elsewhere,  since  wildlife  belongs 
to  all ;  hunting  and  fishing  is  controlled  through 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. This  is  a  public  agency  charged  with  man- 
aging wildlife  resources  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  welfare  of  native  game  birds  and  animals, 
migratory  game  birds,  and  both  sport  and  rec- 
reational fisheries  hinges  on  a  sensible  annual 
harvest  during  the  proper  seasons.  In  the  case 
of  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing  by  sportsmen, 
the  season  is  a  year-round  one,  with  creel  limita- 
tions applying  only  to  fresh  water  fish. 

Proper  management  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  regarding  commerical  fisheries  is  neces- 
sary to  the  perpetuation  of  industries  vital  to 
the  state's  economy.  Natural  resources  are  always 
benefited  by  good  laws,  efficient  enforcement  of 
those  laws,  and  sympathy  with  the  laws  by  the 
public   and  its   courts. 

Most  modern  game  and  fish  regulations  are 
based  upon  biological  balance.  This  exists  when 
all  losses  to  fish  and  game  populations  are  re- 
placed by  natural  reproduction.  This  biological 
balance  must  be  determined  by  continuous  in- 
ventories of  fish  and  wildlife  supplies. 


Game  management  is  a  good  example  of  the 
principals  involved.  Game  biologists  have  the 
responsibility  for  knowing  the  relative  abundance 
and  location  of  game.  This  basic  information  is 
valuable  to  the  administrators  who  set  the  hunting 
seasons. 

Since  wildlife  concentrations  may  vary  greatly 
within  a  state,  biological  balance  may  best  be 
maintained  by  setting  several  hunting  seasons 
and  limits  for  game  species.  So  we  have  a 
flexible  system  for  long-season  and  short-season 
zones,  "anterless  seasons"  and  split  hunting  sea- 
sons. 

The  men  who  set  our  hunting  seasons  and 
limits  must  consider  many  things.  They  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  good  management 
regulations  must  always  attempt  to  provide  equal 
hunting  opportunities  for  all.  They  must  also 
safeguard  an  adequate  breeding  stock  of  game 
by  harvesting  only  the  annual  game  surplus.  If 
wildlife  laws  don't  give  all  an  even  break,  or  if 
they  sap  our  wildlife  "capital,"  they  are  not 
sound  laws. 

However,  Louisiana's  game  and  fish  laws  are 
made  and  administered  by  professionals;  and  are 
sound  laws.  Poor  game  laws  usually  result  only 
when  pressure  groups  or  private  interests  pro- 
mote such  things  as  useless  bounty  programs  and 
ill-advised  stocking  projects. 

The  same  policy  covering  game  management 
and  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  carried  through  to 
sport  and  commercial  fishing  and  commercial 
trapping. 

The  public  still  thinks  that  average  regulation 
is  "restrictive,"  as  opposed  to  the  rarer  "bonus" 
regulation,  along  which  Louisiana's  game  and 
fish  laws  are  fashioned.  Restrictive  regulations 
say  "You  shall  not."  The  liberal  bonus  regulations, 
based  upon  knowledge  of  resources  and  repro- 
duction potentialities,  say  "You  may,  by  certain 
methods  at  certain  times." 

Efficient  enforcement  of  all  game  and  fish 
regulations  is  the  keystone  of  modern  wildlife 
management.  Without  law  enforcement  our  game 
management  program  would  fail,  for  all  are 
based  on  strict  control  of  breeding  and  surplus 
wildlife. 

The  broad  enforcement  of  wildlife  laws  does 
not  simply  include  arre-st  and  punishment,  but 
also  public  education.  Most  modern  game  adminis- 
trators agree  that  the  wildlife  agent  has  a  dual 
job.  He  is  an  enforcement  agent  who  specializes  in 
public  relations.  The  modern  wildlife  agent  not 
only  makes  arrests,  but  also  carries  the  theory  of 
proper  management  into  the  field. 

Most  wildlife  agents — even  the  saltiest  old- 
timers — welcome  the  chance  to  meet  the  public  in 
an  educational  and  informational  way,  rather 
than  strictly  in  a  punitive  manner. 

A  wildlife  agent's  value  was  once  based  only  on 
the  number  of  his  successful  "cases."  Today,  his 
value  may  hinge  on  the  number  of  profitable  con- 
tacts made  in  the  field.  The  best  wildlife  agent 
today  is  less  an  enforcer,  but  more  a  trusted 
custodian.  + 
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Bird  dogs  are  unloaded  from  their  cages  in  the 
back  of  a  pick-up  truck.  The  dogs  are  eager  to 
take  off  after  quail  and  their  eagerness  is  matched 
only  by  the  hunters  who  are  anxious  for  an  after- 
noon afield  after  the  "king"  of  upland  game  birds. 


With  the  hunters  trailing  abreast,  the  dogs  move 
quickly  out  into  the  sedge  fields  and  sparsely- 
wooded  cover  patches  where  coveys  of  quail  are 
likely  to  be  found. 


Moving  in  to  flush  the  birds!  With  gun  ready  and 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  dogs  (only  one  is  visible  in 
the  tall  grass),  the  bird  shooters  move  in  to  put 
the  birds  up. 


Ihe  hunters  :in(  icipaled  that  tile  quail  would  head 
for  cover  when  flushed.  One  of  the  hunting  party 
circled  around  in  front  of  the  huddled  covey.  This 
resulted   in   a   neat  single. 


(M  piiiiit:  Hua(l>  ii|)  and  mux  les  i|uiMTiiig.  the 
dogs  have  located  a  covey  of  quail  in  dense  grass 
not  far  from  protective  cover.  When  flushed,  the 
shooting  will  be  fast  because  the  birds  will  scat- 
ter out  into  the  nearby  woodlot  and  re-group  later. 


A  few  ounces  of  fast-flying  feathers  and  flesh  adds 
up  to  king-size  enjoyment  when  it  comes  to  quail 
hunting.  The  small  game  bird  with  the  cheery 
whistle  and  fast  wings  brings  out  the  best  in  both 
hunters  and  dogs. 


Looking  for  singles!  After  the  covey  has  been 
flushed  the  task  of  locating  a  few  singles  out  of 
the  covey  takes  place.  Here,  the  dog  at  left  has 
started  out  in  an  effort  to  find  one  of  the  scattered 
birds.  The  other  two  dogs  nose  around  the  spot 
where  the  covev  had   been   bunched. 


QUAIL 


HUNT 


Photo  Feature  bv  Jack  Hritt 


A  single  that  has  taken  cover  in  some  young  pine 
is  located  and  flushed  a  second  time.  A  quick  shot 
drops  it  down  into  the  young  trees  where  it  will 
be  located  quickly  and  retrieved  by  the  dog  that 
located  it. 


A  burr  in  the  right  forefoot  caused  this  dog  to 
limp.  The  hunter  carefully  removes  the  acorn-size 
burr  which  has  as  many  spikes  as  a  prickly  pear 
while  the  grateful  dog  looks  on.  Good  bird  dogs 
are  hard  to  find,  take  a  great  deal  of  patient  train- 
ing,  and  their   welfare   is   of   extreme   importance. 


Resting  up!  The  hunt  is  over  and  the  quail  shoot- 
ers take  time  off  for  a  moment's  rest  before  start- 
ing the  long  walk  back  to  the  truck.  Such  a  moment 
as  this  is  the  final  reward  for  perfect  teamwork 
between  dogs  and  gunners. 


With  the  dogs  bedded  down  in  their  transportation 
cages  aboard  the  truck,  the  hunters  gather  around 
the  big  paper  bag  full  of  sandwiches  for  a  satisfy- 
ing meal,  made  more  enjoyable  by  the  sharp 
iiifniories    of   dogs   working   and   whirring   wings. 


Blue  &   Snow   Geese 


DURING  THE  PAST  several  years  Louisiana's 
wintering-  population  of  Blue  and  Snow 
Geese  has  averaged  about  400,000  indi- 
vidual birds.  Approximately  92',.;  of  this  number 
have  been  Blue  Geese  and  8',;  Snow  Geese.  Blue 
Geese  are  numerically  the  most  important  of  the 
four  species  of  geese  that  commonly  winter  in 
Louisiana  and  Snow  Geese  the  second  most  im- 
portant. 

These  two  species  are  always  found  in  mixed 
flocks  in  the  coastal  marshes,  rice  fields,  and  pas- 
ture lands  of  south  Louisiana.  East  of  Calcasieu 
Lake  the  flocks  consist  of  95^;  Blue  Geese  and 
57f  Snow  Geese,  and  west  of  Calcasieu  Lake  the 
flocks  normally  consist  of  up  to  20 '<  to  30  9' 
Snow  Geese.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
marshes  adjacent  to  Sabine  Lake  in  Cameron 
Parish. 

During  the  past  ten  years  waterfowl  inven- 
tories have  been  conducted  twice  monthly  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  and 
it  has  been  found  that  these  geese  consistently 
arrive  in  the  state  each  fall  on  or  about  the  same 
date.  A  few  Blue  and  Snow  Geese  appear  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  October  and  they  begin  to 
arrive  in  numbers  between  October  15  and  Octo- 
ber 22.  The  mass  migration  has  always  occurred 
between  October  22  and  November  1,  with  a  few 
late  arrivals  coming  in  between  November  1  and 
November  7.  The  fall  migration  into  Louisiana  is 


always  considered  complete  by  November  15.  The 
spring  migration  from  Louisiana  occurs  primari- 
ly during  March  of  each  year. 

In  southeast  Louisiana  the  Blue  and  Snow 
Geese  winter  mainly  in  the  brackish  water 
marshes  that  extend  along  the  coast  from  Point 
au  Fer  Lsland  in  Terrebonne  Parish  across  to 
and  including  the  Biloxi  marshlands  east  of  Lake 
Borgne  in  St.  Bernard  Parish.  The  marsh  around 
the  fringe  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  partic- 
ularly on  the  east  side  is  the  most  important 
single  area  in  this  region  of  the  state.  In  south- 
west Louisiana  the  Blue  and  Snow  Geese  winter 
primarily  in  the  lower  coastal  marsh  area  that 
extends  from  Marsh  Island  to  Sabine  Lake.  Large 
numbers  also  utilize  the  rice  fields,  pasture  lands, 
and  the  upper  marshes  along  and  north  of  the 
Intracoastal  Canal. 

The  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  single  Blue 
Goose  wintering  ground  of  its  size  on  the  conti- 
nent. For  the  past  three  years  it  has  carried 
90,000  Blue  Geese  through  the  entire  winter. 
Louisiana  actually  winters  practically  all  of  the 
world's  population  of  Blue  Geese,  although  a  few 
are  to  be  found  scattered  east  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  west  along  the  Texas  Coast  during  the 
winter  months. 

Blue  and  Snow  Geese  feed  primarily  upon  the 
roots  of  three-corner  grass,  although  they 
also  utilize  tender  vegetation  that  results  immedi- 
ately following  a  burn  in  the  marsh.  The  seeds 
of  annual  grasses  are  also  extensively  utilized 
by   these   birds. 

The  future  status  of  this  population  appears 
to  be  good.  They  nest  in  Arctic  areas  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  man's  activities 
in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time  the  winter- 
ing population  appears  to  be  thriving  on  the 
habitat  available  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Since  nearly  one-half  of  the  wintering  popula- 
tion utilizes  the  State  and  Federal  Refuges  ex- 
tensively, it  is  doubtful  if  the  legal  hunters'  kill 
in  Louisiana  will  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
the  population  in  the  near  future.  If  this  should 
develop,  however,  it  can  be  corrected  through 
restrictive  regulations  if  necessary.  According 
to  kill  figures  compiled  in  a  survey  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  &  Wildlife 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  46,600  Blue  and 
Snow  Geese  were  bagged  by  hunters  during  the 
seventy-day  1959-1960  season.  + 
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Coot 


ALLOPED  FLAPS 


THIS  BIRD  IS  more  commonly  known  as  "poule 
d'eau"  in  Louisiana  and  is  a  very  impor- 
tant species  of  waterfowl  in  certain  sections 
of  the  state.  This  holds  particularly  true  in  south- 
east Louisiana  where  they  are  heavily  hunted  by 
many  people. 

The  state's  wintering  population  of  coots  nor- 
mally varies  between  150,000  and  300,000.  In  ad- 
dition tens  of  thousands  stop  over  temporarily 
during  the  fall  in  Louisiana  while  enroute  to  more 
southerly  wintering  grounds. 

These  birds  consistently  arrive  during  the  first 
half  of  October  of  each  year,  the  first  large  flight 
usually  developing  about  October  8.  As  addition- 
al flights  arrive  the  total  number  increases  until 
about  November  10,  and  then  it  rapidly  declines 
as  large  numbers  migrate  southward  from  the 
state.  The  wintering  population  then  stabilizes, 
as  noted  above,  until  March  and  April.  As  the 


spring  migration  starts  large  numbers  of  coots 
arrive  in  the  state  from  the  south  and  increase 
the  local  population.  Although  substantial  num- 
bers of  coots  are  still  present  well  into  the  month 
of  May  most  depart  during  April.  The  spring 
departure  is  usually  considered  complete  by  the 
end  of  May. 

Those  areas  which  are  most  attractive  to  poule 
d'eaus  are  shallow  water  lakes,  ponds,  and 
marshes  highly  productive  of  aquatic  vegetation. 
These  underwater  plants  are  generally  classed  as 
mosses  by  the  sport  fisherman,  and  they  consist 
primarily  of  widgeon  grass,  coontail,  chara,  and 
naias.  Coots  also  use  duckweed  extensively  in 
Louisiana.  These  birds  utilize  fresh  water 
marshes  and  ponds  primarily,  however,  they  move 
into  brackish  marshes  in  large  numbers  when 
feeding  upon  widgeon  grass.  In  many  instances 
the  coot  population  has  been  considered  by  hunt- 
ers to  be  detrimental  to  the  stands  of  waterfowl 
food  plants  available  during  the  winter  months. 
As  yet  this  is  not  proven  to  be  true  in  Louisiana. 

In  north  Louisiana  some  of  the  more  important 
wintering  areas  are  Sunk  Lake  in  Concordia  Par- 
ish. Wham  Brake  in  Ouachita  Parish,  Lake  Bisti- 
neau  near  Shreveport,  and  Black  and  Saline  Lakes 
near  Natchitoches.  Scattered  flocks  of  Coots  are 
also  found  in  many  other  areas  in  this  region  of 
the  state.  In  southwest  Louisiana  these  birds  are 
very  common  in  the  coastal  marshes.  In  south- 
east Louisiana  large  numbers  of  Coots  are  also 
found  scattered  in  the  fresh  water  lakes,  ponds, 
and  marshes.  The  reclamation  ponds,  Lake  Theri- 
ot,  Lake  Penchant,  the  marshes  around  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  the  Mississippi  River  delta 
have  proven  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  Coots. 

Although  a  substantial  number  of  good  win- 
tering areas  attractive  to  Coots  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  Louisiana  by  man's  activities  the  state 
still  has  an  adequate  acreage  of  good  habitat 
available  for  these  birds.  This  species  certainly 
deserves  every  consideration  in  any  waterfowl 
management  program  because  of  its  current  im- 
portance in  southeast  Louisiana,  and  because  it 
is  likely  to  become  more  important  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  in  the  future. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  hunters'  kill  on  the 
Coot  population  takes  place  in  the  marshes  of 
southeast  Louisiana.  Very  few  hunters  attempt 
to  bag  Coots  elsewhere  in  the  state.  + 
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Letters.. 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  hij  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor: 

Attached  is  a  picture  of  James 
Bulliard.  left,  and  Dickie  Bulliard, 
right,  with  an  albino  Mallard  duck 


tlu'v  killed  in  the  AtclKila\ala 
Spillway,  in  the  Beau  Bayuu  area, 
on  Friday,  December  2.3. 

The  duck  was  in  a  drove  of 
six  Mallards  they  called  over  their 
decoys.  They  are  having  it 
mounted. 

The  Bulliard  men,  first  cousins, 
got  their  limit  of  ducks  that  morn- 
ing. Both  are  members  of  the  St. 
Martin  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club. 
MARCEL  M.  BIENVENU 
Dear  Editor: 

I  receive  the  wildlife  magazine 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  think  it 
is  an  awfully  good  magazine  and 
I  take  side  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Cox 
about  one  thing.  That  is  where 
he  says  we  need  laws  with  teeth 
in  them.  And  we  need  men  who 
will  get  out  and  do  their  duty. 

But  I  disagree  with  him  on  the 
point  that  dogs  will  not  kill  young 
fawns  and  young  foxes.  I  am  80 
years  old  and  have  run  foxes  all 
over  the  United  States  wherever 
there  is  good  hunting.  I  raise 
hounds  and  wouldn't  give  much 
for  one  that  will  not  kill  a  fox  at 
any  time  he  meets  him,  and  I 
never  saw  one  that  would  not  kill 
young  foxes  when  they  run  across 
them. 
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I  am  like  Mr. 
Cox  in  one  way. 
That  is  about  game 
laws.  I  think  we  have 
all  the  game  laws  we 
need.  The  main  thing  is  to 
see  the  laws  enforced  and 
stop  those  night  hunters,  and 
those  out-of-season  hunters. 
Make  the  officers  get  out  and  en- 
force the  game  laws. 

D.  C.  PRESLEY 
Wild  life  agoits  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  con- 
tinue to  enforce  Louisiana's  game  laws 
you   refer   to.  During  November  and 


December,  wild  life  agents  made  754 
cases  against  game  law  violators. 
The  following  letter  and  photograph 
reflect  this  unrelenting  effort  to  ap- 
prehend violators. 
Dear  Editor: 

.Joe  Scrantz  of  Krotz  Springs, 
an  over-anxious  deer  hunter, 
killed  this  doe  December  18,  1960. 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  agents 
Morris  Kline  and  W.  J.  Bonaven- 
ture  confiscated  this  doe  and  gave 
it  to  the  Orphanage  in  New  Roads, 
La.  We  like  and  respect  our  game 
wardens  and  want  them  to  know 


we  think  they   are   doing  a   good 
job. 

ED  SANCHEZ 
Dear  Editor: 

On  Sunday.  December  4,  I 
killed  a  black  fox  squirrel.  Ap- 
proximately three  inches  of  the 
tail  tip  was  snow  white.  The  squir- 
rel had  a  white  nose  and  white 
side  whiskers.  In  your  October, 
1954,  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
you  featured  an  article  on  squir- 
rels in  Louisiana.  In  this  article 
you  mentioned  a  gray  fox  squirrel 
with  white  tail  tip  and  nose.  The 
description  fits  my  squirrel,  except 
my  squirrel  is  black  instead  of 
gray.  'The  fur  is  longer  and  shinier 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen  before 
on  a  squirrel. 

Your  magazine  states  that  the 
Bachman's  fox  squirrel  has  never 
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been  seen  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  I  killed  mine  on  Bayou 
Blue,  near  Grosse  Tete,  La.  This 
is  very  much  west  of  the  river.  I 
am  having  the  squirrel  mounted. 
Any  information  you  could  give 
me  on  this  squirrel  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

THOMAS  D.  JOFFRIOX 
Your  letter  regarding  the  identi- 
fication of  the  fox  squirrel  which  you 
killed  has  been  referred  to  me  for  re- 
ply. It  is,  or  course,  dangerous  to  try 
to  make  specific  identification  from 
a  written  or  oral  description.  Since 
you  are  having  the  specimen  mounted 
and  are  living  near  Baton  Rouge, 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  take  it 
to  the  Museum  of  Nattiral  History 
at  Louisiana  State  University  u'hcrc 
comparative  material  is  available,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Dr.  George  H.  Lowery, 
Jr.,  the  Director,  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  every  possible  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Your  letter  about  this  interesting 
specimen  was  very  much  appreciated 
as  we  are  ahvays  anxious  to  hear 
about  any  unusual  facts  concerning 
our  wildlife. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance to  you  in  any  matter  con- 
cerning wildlife  or  related  subjects, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. — Charles  R.  Shaw  Assistant  Fed- 
eral Coordinator. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  attached,  by  way  of  a 
report  on  the  opening  week  end 
of  the  duck  season  hereabouts 
(first  split).  This  two-day  limit 
was  bagged  by  my  sons  Terry, 
left;  Ronnie,  center;  Joe  Campo, 
right,  and  myself  (not  shown) 
from  our  camp  called  the  "Gun 
Strainers  Club."  The  camp  is  lo- 
cated southwest  of  the  Lake  Eloi 
area. 

JOHN  W.  FISK 
The  two-day  limit  referred  to  con- 
tained mallards,  ividgeons,  teal,  along 
with    a    sprinkling    of    jnntails    and 
grays. 

Dear  Editor:  Shreveport.  La. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  I  may  be  placed  upon  your 
mailing  list.  I  love  to  fish  and 
enjoy  reading  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist very  much  when  visit- 
ing my  son-in-law,  Geo.  L.  Barron 
at  Thibodaux.  He  gets  it  regularly. 

I  visited  in  Thibodaux  this  fall 
and  made  a  number  of  very  suc- 
cessful fishing  trips  while  there. 
On  one  such  trip,  on  about  Octo- 
ber 28,  at  a  point  perhaps  three 
to  four  miles  north  of  Houma  and 
about  one  mile  or  slightly  more 
off  the  Infracostal  Canal,  we  were 
fishing  the  dead  end  of  a  canal. 
There  were  three  of  us  along, 
fishing  only  with  small  minnows. 

With    boat   anchored,    within    a 


radius  of  perhaps  20  feet  around, 
our  total  catch  consisted  mostly 
of  12  or  15  large  bream,  a  num- 
ber of  crappie  (some  of  nice  size), 
and  a  number  of  fairly  nice  bass. 
It  was  with  much  surprise  that 
we  also  landed  a  three-pound  red- 
fish,  which  displayed  plenty  of 
fight.  I  mention  this  as  a  matter 
of  information  as  I  thought  it 
rather  unusual  to  catch  redfish 
that  far  from  salt  water. 

If  this  is  of  enough  interest 
that  more  information  is  wanted 
as  to  the  exact  spot,  I  am  sure 
either  of  the  other  two  on  this 
trip  will  be  glad  to  be  more  specif- 
ic than  I  can.  They  fish  those 
waters  regularly  and  know  them. 
Their  names  and  addresses  are 
shown  below.  (G.  L.  Barron,  Thib- 
odaux, and  H.  Loy  Smith,  Schriev- 
er). 

C.  A.  LOCKHART 

As  per  your  request,  we  arc  plac- 
ing i/our  name  on  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIOXIST. 

It  is  not  too  unusual  for  redfish 
to  be  taken  in  ivaters  along  with  fresh 
water  species.  There  are  a  number  of 
dead  end  canals  in  the  loiver  parishes 
of  Loxdsiana  ivhere  both  fresh  and 
salt  water  species  can  be  taken,  at 
the  same  time.  Redfish,  in  particular, 
are  known  to  7)iake  their  ivay  up 
these  canals  ivhen  cold  weather  starts 
setting  in.  At  that  time  of  the  year 
catching  redfish  in  the  canals  in  not 
uucommo)!. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  sending  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  8-pound  flounder. 
The  angler  who  caught  the  fish  is 


\^?^ 


Travis  Guilbeau  uf  Broussurd,  La. 
He  works  as  a  carpenter  and  goes 
fishing  practically  every  week  end. 
He  loves  to  fish.  The  man  in  the 
picture  holding  the  fish  is  Adonis 
Guilbeau  of  Rt.  1,  Box  49,  Brous- 
sard,  La.  He  is  not  the  man  who 
caught  the  fish.  He  is  the  man's 
uncle. 

I    hope    this     information     is 


enough.  Any  time  I  can  be  of  any 
help  to  your  department,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

GILMAND  J.  LANDRY 

Dear  Editor:  Lake  Providence,  La. 
I  am  writing  to  request  my  name 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  with 
those  fortunate  people  who  have 
been  receiving  the  most  enjoyable 
and  educational  magazine  for 
sportsmen.  I  think  the  greatest 
weapon  on  earth,  second  only  to 
the  Holy  Bible,  is  something  to 
stop  juvenile  delinquency.  That 
would  be  more  sportsmen's  maga- 
zines in  each  home.  I  know  no 
man  ever  stood  so  straight  as 
when  he  stooped  to  help  a  boy  be- 
come the  kind  of  citizen  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  in  the  future.  If  you 
deem  feasible  the  printing  of  this 
request,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 
C.  A.  KENESSON 
As  per  your  request  we  have  added 
your  name  to  the  mailing  list  for 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST and  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
you  in  the  belief  that  more  interest 
in  conservation  and  outdoor  sports 
would  be  a  great  step  toivard  com- 
bating juvenile  delinquency. 
Dear  Editor:  Des  Allemands,  La. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  supply  me  with  some 
information  concerning  the  worm 
that  is  found  in  the  neck  of  our 
wild  rabbits  at  this  season.  Just 
what  is  this  worm  and  does  it  af- 
fect the  meat  of  the  rabbit?  Does 
it  make  the  rabbit  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption  or  not? 

I  know  that  many  rabbits  are 
thrown  away  on  account  of  this 
and  with  rabbits  as  scarce  as  they 
are  it  seems  a  shame  that  they 
should  be  wasted  unnecessarily  if 
the.v  are  not  affected  by  this  worm. 
There  probably  has  appeared 
some  article  in  your  magazine  on 
the  subject,  but  being  a  new  sub- 
scriber, I  haven't  seen  it. 

RAYMOND  DUFRENE 
Bot  fly  larvae  occur  in  u'ild  rabbits 
occasionally,  generally  of  the  genus 
Cuterebra  although  more  than  one 
species  may  be  involved.  These  are 
after  called  "wolves"  in  certain  areas. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  long  these 
larvae  stay  on  the  rabbit,  but  they 
generally  drop  off  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter  and  burrotv  into  the 
soil  where  they  pupate  and  emerge 
later  a^  adult  bot  flies.  So  far  as 
we  know  they  do  not  do  any  appreci- 
able harm  to  the  cottontail  rabbits, 
although  a  very  heavy  infestation 
ivould  probably  affect  the  physical 
condition  of  the  animal  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  infection  in  the 
wound.  Naturally,  the  flesh  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  involved  and 
this  may  decrease  the  value  atid  at- 
tractiveness of  the  animal  as  food. — 
Charles  R.  Shaw 
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Principles  of  Game  Management 


Check  Stations 


Robert  E.  Murru 


MR.  AcKELTOX  WAS  Ughthearted  and  gay  as 
he  paced  briskly  along  the  sidewalk.  He 
had  just  a  twinge  of  muscular  soreness  in 
his  left  shoulder  and  in  his  legs.  These  wounds 
were  proudly  borne  and  served  to  remind  him  that 
yesterday  was  the  day  he  had  finally  become  a 
deer  hunter. 

True,  he  had  made  several  stabs  at  breaking 
into  that  circle  of  successful  hunters  and  had 
even  lost  a  shirt-tail  in  1956  for  letting  a  buck 
get  by  him.  Al  Ackelton  no  longer  had  to  stand 
back  when  his  cronies  freely  dispensed  deer 
hunting  lore.  He  could  now  .speak  with  authority 
as  a  successful  deer  hunter ! 

Ackelton  checked  at  the  cold  storage  plant 
where  his  deer  was  already  wrapped  in  the  form 
of  roasts,  chops,  stew  meat.  etc.  He  assured  the 
attendant  that  he  would  pick  it  up  before  he  left 
town.  Checking  on  it  was  sort  of  like  pinching 
himself  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  pleasant  dream.  He  sauntered  on  up  the 
street  eager  for  an  excuse  to  retell  his  hunt  for 


Automobiles  of  deer  hunters  are  shown  parked  by 
one  of  the  special  permit  stations  where  hunters 
check  in  prior  to  hunt  ins  in  these  carefully  super- 
vised (iame  Manasjement  .\reas.  The  G'SW  areas 
are  opened  to  public  hunting  at  special  periods 
during  the  regular  deer  hunting  season  so  that 
hunters  can  harvest  a  regular  annual  bag  of  deer, 
determined  by  biologists  in  charge  of  the  GMA  areas. 

the   pleasure  of  an\'   not-so-successful  hunter  he 
cduld  corner. 

He  mentally  reconstructed  events  of  the  previ- 
ous day ;  the  early  breakfast ;  the  line  at  the  per- 
mit station;  selection  of  a  place  to  hunt;  the 
mutual  surprise  of  the  hunter  and  the  deer,  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  the  one  ounce 
hunk  of  lead  shoved  by  three  and  three-quarter 
drams  of  slow  burning  p  o  w  d  e  r  had  literally 
bowled  the  deer  over  in  her  tracks ;  the  checking 
station  with  its  three  attendants:  and  the  man 
with  the  sharp  knife.  He  mused  for  a  few 
moments  as  his  thoughts  zoomed  in  for  a  more 
critical  inspection  of  events  around  the  check 
station.  They  had  hung  her  up  on  some  scales 


Two  fortunate  hunters  make  certain  that  buck  is 
properly  tagged  as  soon  as  it  has  been  bagged,  in 
compliance  with  regulations  of  the  new  special  li- 
cense which  covers  deer  and  turkey  hunting  in  Lou- 
isiana. Information  obtained  from  the  "return"  cards 
will  assist  GMA  biologists  in  properly  managing  the 
Game  Management  Areas  to  provide  maximum  sport 
for  hunters. 


.\t  the  checking  stations,  deer  are  accurately 
weighed  by  those  in  charge.  This  weight  information 
is  of  vital  important  in  the  management  of  the  GMA 
areas,  assuring  good  deer  populations.  Facts  learned 
at  the  Game  Management  Areas,  help  biologists 
keep  a  healthy  herd,  preventing  over-population  and 
malnutrition. 
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More  deer  are  brought  into  the  permit  and  checking 
station  by  hunters  for  thorough  examination  by 
biologists  who  determine  weight,  size,  and  other 
scientific  data  necessary  for  continued  sound  man- 
agement of  hunting  in  the  area. 

and  Bloody  Pants  had  called  out  to  Clipboard 
"sixty-four  live".  A  third  fellow  with  a  red  cap 
had  interrupted  his  very  first  memory  of  the 
hunt  with  a  "Mister  do  you  mind  if  I  split 
her  cheek  to  examine  the  teeth?"  He  hadn't  been 
quite  sure  of  what  Red  Cap  meant  but  he  had 
grunted  "0.  K.  sure.  Go  ahead",  and  watched  the 
operation.  Red  Cap  had  slit  one  cheek  all  of  the 
way  back  to  the  hinge  of  the  jaw  and  spread  the 
jaws  with  a  wrenchlike  lever.  He  examined  the 
lower  jaw  teeth  carefully,  even  picked  up  a  wad- 
ded paper  towel  from  the  ground,  refolded  it  to 
expose  an  unblooded  surface,  and  carefully  blot- 
ted the  froth  and  mucus  from  the  teeth.  "Three 
and  a  half,"  he  addressed  his  verdict  to  Clipboard 
who  recorded  it  on  a  form. 

"Did  you  use  a  shotgun  or  rifle?"  asked  Clip- 
board, who  recorded  the  answer  and  turned  to 
a  spike  buck  being  brought  up  to  the  scales. 
Bloody  Pants  asked  for  permission  to  remove  the 
reproductive  tract  from  the  deer  and  had  wound 
up  by  gutting  it  completely.  He  had  tied  a  num- 
bered tag  to  the  uterus  (Bloody  Pants  had  said 
it  was  the  uterus  anyway)  and  placed  it  in  a  con- 
tainer of  preservative.  Ackelton  had  decided  not 
to  keep  the  liver,  so  Bloody  Pants  had  tagged  it 
and  placed  it  in  an  even  larger  container. 

His  curiosity  momentarily  obscured  Ackelton's 
elation  at  his  success  so  Alford  D.  Ackelton  de- 
termined to  find  out  what  some  of  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  going  on  over  his  deer  meant.  He  fired 
several  questions  at  Bloody  Pants  whom  he  had 
guessed  to  be  the  more  talkative  of  the  trio  and 
who  had  rinsed  most  of  the  blood  from  his  knife 
and  hands  and  had  lighted  a  smoke.  He  was  right 
about  the  talkative  part  and  probably  would  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  get  Bloody  Pants  turned  off 
except  a  pickup  truck  with  two  does  came  up  just 
then.  The  weight,  age  and  reproductive  tract 
routine  was  begun  again  but  Ackelton  had  driven 
off  with  his  deer.  He  had  left  without  satisfacto- 
ry answers  to  many  of  the  questions  which  raced 
through  his  mind.   He  had  resolved  to  learn   a 


little  more  about  deer  now  that  he  was  a  full 
fledged  deer  hunter. 

His  resolution  to  learn  more  about  deer  was 
dimmed  that  morning  by  his  very  acute  desire 
to  teach  someone  some  of  the  finer  points  of 
successful  deer  hunting.  His  shoes  didn't  really 
need  shining  but  the  barber  shop  might  be  a  good 
place  to  stir  up  a  little  deer  talk.  What  he  saw 
through  the  glass  door  caused  him  to  make  a 
snap  decision  not  to  blurt  out  the  news  of  his 
success  but  to  wait  and  let  them  drag  it  out  of 
him.  After  all  some  of  the  people  gathered  in  the 
shop  had  done  a  great  deal  to  compound  the 
misery  of  his  1956  miss.  Yes  sir!  Al  would  show 
them  that  he  could  play  it  cool,  he  decided. 

Everyone  in  the  place  returned  his  greeting 
except  Slim  Meadows  who  had  picked  up  the  ap- 
pellation "Slim"  some  30  years  and  80-odd  pounds 
ago.  Usually  good  natured,  Slim  now  gave  every 
appearance  of  a  man  beside  himself  with  rage. 
Sam,  the  second-chair  barber,  gingerly  tried  to 
do  a  little  behind  the  ears  trimming  with  a 
straight  razor.  "It  ain't  right !  It  ju.st  ain't  right !", 
Slim  exclaimed.  He  was  vigorously  nodding  his 
head  and  pounding  a  fist  into  his  cupped  hand 
so  that  he  got  hair  from  the  barber  cloth  in  his 
eyes.  Sam  put  the  razor  down  and  completed  the 
neck  trimming  with  clippers.  Slim's  haircut  may 
not  come  up  to  union  standards  but  it  looked 
much  better  than  it  would  look  if  Slim  backed  in- 
to that  razor. 

From  his  perch  atop  the  shine  chair  Al  watched 
Slim  closely — watched  and  listened.  Harry  White, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  chairs  reserved  for  wait- 
ing customers  and  newspaper  readers,  shook  his 
head  sadly.  "They  said  they  had  too  many  deer, 
he  remarked.  Well  that's  one  problem  they  shore 
won't  have  to  worry  about  again  for  another  20 
years  or  so." 

Slim  launched  into  a  long  heated  tirade  about 
the  unsportmanlike  conduct  of  anyone  who  would 
shoot  a  doe  deer.  He  pointed  out  that  things  had 
come  to  a  fine  pass  when  the  wildlife  agency  con- 
doned the  shooting  of  mama  deer. 

"They  ought  to  run  some  of  them  biologists 
clear  out  of  the  state.  The  very  idea  saying  we 
got  to  shoot  does",  he  stated.  "We  would  be  a  lot 
better  off  if  they  closed  that  preserve  to  all  kinds 
of  hunting." 

Al  paid  the  shine  boy  and  eased  out  the  door 
at  this  point.  This  surely  was  not  the  proper 
place  to  do  any  bragging  about  his  kill. 

Down  the  street  at  the  fire  .station  the  atmos- 
phere was  almost  the  same.  On  the  courthouse 
steps  he  answered  the  question  "Been  deer  hunt- 
ing lately?"  flung  at  him  by  one  of  the  deputies 
with  a  rather  weak  "Been  pretty  busy."  Was  he 
trying  to  kid  him  some  more  about  the  missed 
buck  or  did  he  see  him  on  the  preserve? 

He  felt  almost  like  a  fugitive  as  he  claimed  the 
packaged  meat  and  drove  out  to  his  home. 

All  of  this  happened  in  Louisiana  in  1959. 
During  the  Spring  and  summer  Al's  shame  abated 
to  the  point  that  he  asked  questions  of  many 
people  regarding  deer.  He  soon  discovered  that 
a  number  of  local  people  had  hunted  the  "pre- 
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serve"'  or  Game  Management  Area  as  the  wild- 
life commission  choose  to  call  it.  Some  of  the  lo- 
cal people  were  solidly  behind  the  efforts  of  that 
department  to  bring  the  area  under  management ; 
however,  these  people  had  been  considerably 
more  reluctant  to  express  their  views  than  had 
the  critics  of  the  deer  season.  He  was  rapidly 
adding  to  his  storehouse  of  deer  management 
information  although  much  of  what  he  learned 
one  day  often  contradicted  what  he  learned  earlier. 

He  took  to  visiting  the  public  library  and 
reading  books  about  deer.  He  found  that  popular 
outdoor  magazines  no  longer  contained  only  fea- 
tures and  fiction  about  how  to  bag  a  king-sized 
mess  of  game,  but  now  devoted  many  of  their 
pages  to  well  written  articles  regarding  manage- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  game.  He  found  that  six  out 
of  ten  deer  articles  had  "problem"  somewhere  in 
the  title.  After  a  summer  of  questioning  and 
reading  he  reached  the  point  that  he  could  openly 
admit  that  he  had  bagged  a  legal  doe  without 
any  kind  of  an  unclean  feeling. 

He  knew  that  the  odds  were  against  him  but 
he  laid  careful  plans  to  hunt  each  day  the  area 
was  open.  He  scouted  the  area  on  two  different 
occasions  checking  for  deer  sign.  He  visited  a 
local  gravel  pit  and  sighted  his  new  deer  rifle 
in.  Fate  gave  him  a  big  smile  as  he  bagged  a 
six  pointer  on  the  second  morning  of  the  season. 
Slim  was  his  old  jovial  self  as  he  checked  out 
an  eight  pointer  just  ahead  of  Al  at  the  check 
station. 

Somebody  in  a  denim  hat  did  the  work  of  Clip- 
board and  Red  Cap,  although  Bloody  Pants  was 
still  there.  "Those  might  l)e  the  pants  he  wore 
last  year  but  that  bright  red  blood  just  has  to 
be  fresh,"  he  thought.  It  disturbed  Al  a  little  that 
Bloody  Pants  did  not  remember  the  deer  he  had 
killed  the  previous  year,  until  he  realized  that  he 
saw  thousands  of  hunters  and  hundreds  of  deer 
each  season. 

"When  are  you  fellows  going  to  let  us  know 
the  results  of  all  of  these  weights  and  samples 
you   are   taking?"   he   asked    Bloody    Pants. 

"Come  by  my  office  in  about  three  weeks  and 
we  will  have  most  of  the  data  averaged  up,"  he 
was  assured. 

At  the  office  he  found  out  that  this  fellow  had 
a  name  besides  Bloody  Pants  and  that  he  hadn't 
really  expected  Al  to  drop  by.  Al  not  only  asked 
questions  but  he  took  notes  in  a  very  thorough 
effort  to  learn  more  about  the  management  of 
his  favorite  outdoor  sport. 

Other  than  a  staunch  promise  of  a  copy  of  all 
deer  reports  to  be  issued  by  the  state,  Al  came 
away  with  notes  of  the  following  facts : 

A  total  of  27,369  hunting  efforts  on  nine  game 
management  areas  during  the  1960  season,  had 
resulted  in  a  kill  of  1,543  deer  for  a  hunter  suc- 
cess of  one  deer  per  17.7  hunts. 

That  six-month  old  deer  on  Red  Dirt  GMA  had 
made  a   remarkable  weight   gain  of  22   percent 


(46.2  to  .56.4  lbs.)  over  the  1959  weight.  This 
was  one  of  the  results  of  herd  reduction  on  this 
area. 

That  there  had  been  no  appreciable  gain  in  the 
productivity  of  adult  does  on  areas  where  large 
samples  were  available,  but  that  wildlife  workers 
were  looking  to  the  future  when  they  hoped  for 
something  a  good  deal  better  that  the  approxi- 
mate one  fawn  per  adult  doe  that  the  age  class 
information  had  revealed  existed  on  many  of 
the  areas  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

That  the  deer  he  had  killed  the  previous  year 
was  a  pretty  wretched  specimen.  She  had  been 
eating  a  deer's  worth  of  food  each  year,  but  had 
failed  to  make  much  of  a  deer.  She  and  her  sisters 
from  2'-_.  years  and  older  had  outnumbered  fawns 
some  100  to  92  in  the  total  kill.  If  herd  reduction 
had  been  adequate  on  the  area  she  came  from, 
that  quantity  of  food  would  now  be  avail- 
able to  fewer  animals.  Size  as  well  as  produc- 
tivity would  show  favorable  response. 

That  the  reproductive  tracts  were  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  commission  employee  trained  to 
measure  and  evaluate  the  ovulation,  fertilization 
and  parturition  history  of  the  deer. 

That  too  little  was  yet  known  about  factors 
affecting  the  number  of  hunters  and  hunter  suc- 
cess under  different  types  of  seasons.  The  com- 
mission had  been  disappointed  in  the  kill  on 
several  areas  this  year.  They  were  especially  well 
pleased  with  the  kill  on  others. 

When  a  "bucks  only"  season  precedes  a  hunter 
choice  season  the  relationship  between  the  kill 
of  bucks  and  does  during  the  later  season  gives  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  har- 
vest. This  is  valid  only  so  long  as  we  discount 
any  hunter  selectivity.  On  Red  Dirt,  for  instance, 
the  "any  deer  day"  kill  was  32  percent  bucks  in 
1959  and  on  Catahoula,  bucks  made  up  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  kill  that  day.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  the  1959  hunt  resulted  in  a  much 
needed  reduction  in  pressure  on  the  deer  food 
plants  of  Red  Dirt.  Also,  that  the  deer  are  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  this  reduction  is  evidenced  by 
the  weight  gains  already  noted.  On  Catahoula  the 
kill  was  percentage-wise  considerably  less,  and 
may  have  fallen  below,  the  needs  of  the  area  for 
herd  reduction. 

Hunter  success  tends  to  remain  more  uniform 
throughout  the  season  on  some  areas,  while  on 
others  a  sharp  drop-off  can  always  be  expected. 
These  differences  are  at  present  believed  to  re- 
late to  timber  age  and  density,  deer  density,  ter- 
rain and  accessibility  of  the  area.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors are  important  and  are  considered  in  the  fix- 
ing of  regulations. 

Ackelton  was  loaded  with  many  general  facts 
revealed  by  analysis  of  check  station  data.  Since 
he  had  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  proper 
management  of  deer  in  this  state  he  resolved  to 
watch  these  pages  during  future  months  where 
more  of  this  information  will  be  used.  Why  don't 
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The  shaded  area  on  the  cut-out  map  above  shows  the  approximate  location  of  the  15,000  acre  tract  pur- 
chased by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  used  as  a  Game  Management  Area.  The 
large  tract  of  land,  located  in  Ouachita,  Richland  and  Morehouse  parishes  was  purchased  by  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  for  a  total  sum  of  $440,000.00.  The  act  of  sale  was  consummated  in  Governor 
Jimmie  H.  Davis's  office  on  December  28. 


15.000  ACRE  TRACT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Jimmie  H.  Davis,  legislators  from  northeast  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion that  this  transaction  was  completed  in  such 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Also  cooperating  in  the 
purchase  was  James  S.  Reily,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Administration  for  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Mon- 
roe-West Monroe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Ouachita  Unit  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  numerous  citizens  from  north  and  north- 
east Louisiana.  + 

COLD  DOGS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
now  trap.  To  cut  down  on  expenses,  Bug  made 
his  own  traps,  which  were  cylinders  of  wide- 
mesh  wire  covered  with  sack  cloth,  either  flour 
sacks  or  burlap  sacking.  These  proved  highly 
effective  for  waterdogs. 

He  would  put  worms  in  the  trap,  according  to 
Viosca,  and  the  attractive  scent  plus  the  sacking 
over  the  wire  frames  proved  highly  attractive  to 
waterdogs. 

Some  of  Viosca's  friends  directed  him  to  Bug- 
A-Loose.  The  biologist  offered  $5.00  for  first 
and  25^  for  additional  ones.  At  the  fi.xed  price, 


Viosca  little  dreamed  that  Bug  would  produce 
enough  waterdogs  to  make  the  "contract"  price 
quiver  at  $50.00.  He  had  clo.se  to  200. 

It  was  then  that  Viosca  began  to  seek  water- 
dogs in  earnest.  He  went  after  them  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  the  panhandle  part  of 
Florida. 

Viosca  described  two  species  in  Louisiana,  one 
of  which  is  also  found  in  Mississippi.  He  is 
credited  with  another  distinct  species  of  waterdog 
in  northern  Alabama ;  and  still  another  in  the 
black  water  streams  and  sand  dunes  of  Alabama 
and  Florida. 

Prior  to  Viosca's  work  with  waterdogs,  only 
two  species  were  known.  His  four  additional 
species  jumped  the  total  to  six  and  a  seventh 
was  added  to  the  known  list  later. 

Viosca's  keen  interest  in  salamanders,  and 
waterdogs  in  particular,  spurred  Cabirac  to  spend 
many  nights  setting  his  traps.  Following  Viosca's 
advice,  he  worked  through  the  summer  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  empty  traps  he  recovered  in 
the  mornings,  his  ultimate  efforts  substantiated 
Viosca's  findings. 

Catching  waterdogs  is  rugged  work,  best  ac- 
complished on  cold,  wet  nights.  But  the  sight  of 
a  trap  loaded  with  the  odd  salamanders  is  enough 
to  make  Cabirac  say  "hot  dog,"  even  though 
the  catch  is  what  you  might  call  cold  dogs.  ■*■ 
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Shrimp    Association 
Holds    Annual    Meeting 


THE  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Morgan  City  December 
27.  High  on  the  agenda  was  election  or  re- 
election of  officers  to  head  the  growing  associa- 
tion during  1961. 

James  H.  Summersgill,  Golden  Meadow,  one 
of  the  prime  movers  behind  organization  of  the 
association,  and  president  since  its  founding,  was 
re-elected  president. 

Other  officers  either  elected  or  re-elected  in- 
cluded:  Andrew  Martin,  Golden  Meadow,  treas- 
urer; Earl  Rome,  Golden  Meadow,  secretary; 
Clerville  Kief,  Golden  Meadow,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  enforcement;  F.  C.  "Butch"  Felterman, 
Jr.,  Patterson,  vice-president  in  charge  of  con- 
servation; S.  R.  Vidrine,  Golden  Meadow,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  publicity;  John  Dooley, 
Delcambre,  vice-president  in  charge  of  member- 
ship; Al  Leftwich,  vice-president,  education;  and 
Jack  Lewis,  Morgan  City,  vice-president,  legis- 
lation. 

Those  elected  to  the  board  of  directors — two 
from  each  district — were :  Borge  Martin  and 
Antoine  Alario,  Westwego-New  Orleans  dis- 
trict; Ines  Lafont  and  Godfrey  Chabert,  Golden 
Meadow  district;  M.  A.  Young  and  Ben  Favret, 
Morgan  City  district;  and  Herman  Broussard 
and  Dennis  Viator,  Delcambi-e  district. 

Morgan  City  Mayor  C.  R.  Brownell  delivered 
the  welcoming  address,  stressing  the  fact  that 
little  could  be  done  "toward  the  improvement  of 
the  shrimp  industry  without  the  unity  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association." 

He  also  commented  on  the  large  attendance 
of  shrimp  industry  people  at  the  annual  meeting, 
indicating  the  large  turn-out  was  a  good  step  to- 
ward unification  of  purpose  and  activity  of  the 
shrimp  association. 

Joseph  Cefalu,  president  of  the  St.  Mary  Parish 
Police  Jury,  told  members  that  agriculture  and 
seafood  were  basic  economies  of  the  parish. 

"Oil  resources  could  eventually  be  depleted,"  he 
said,  "but  for  generations  man  had  depended  on 
the  soil  and  the  sea  for  food." 

The  jury  official  stressed  conservation  meas- 
ui-es  for  improvement  within  the  industry  (sea- 
food). In  reference  to  importation  of  shrimp, 
Cefalu  urged  that  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion join  with  other  groups  in  this  fight  to  stabi- 
lize shrimp  imports. 

Summersgill,  in  giving  the  president's  annual 
report,  warned  that  the  association's  membership 
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.James  H.  Sumniersiunll.  seated  second  from  left, 
was  re-elected  Tresident  of  the  Louisiana  Shrimp 
Association  at  the  group's  annual  meeting  held  in 
Morgan  City  December  27.  Other  officers,  elected 
or  re-elected,  shown  with  Summersgill  are:  seated 
from  left;  Andrew  Martin,  treasurer:  Summersgill; 
Clerville  Kief,  Vice-President,  Enforcement:  and 
Jack  Lewis,  Vice-President,  Legislation.  Standing, 
from  left  to  right,  are:  F.  C.  Felterman,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President,  Conservation:  John  Dooley,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Membership:  Al  Leftwich,  Vice-President,  Edu- 
cation: Earl  Rome,  Secretary;  and  S.  R.  Vidrine, 
Vice-President,  Publicity. 

had  fallen  off.  He  pointed  out  that  the  associate 
members  were  giving  more  support  to  the  organi- 
zation than  the  fishermen.  He  termed  this  situa- 
tion "not  as  it  should  be"  and  suggested  that 
greater  efforts  be  given  the  association's  educa- 
tional program  for  promoting  the  industry. 

He  then  presented  Ben  Favret  with  a  $500 
membership  plaque,  saying  that  Favret's  dona- 
tion was  the  largest  single  contribution  to  the 
association  for  the  year  1960. 

Going  back  to  the  topic  of  membership,  Sum- 
mersgill asserted  that  greater  support  would  be 
needed  from  the  shrimp  fishermen  themselves 
to  accomplish  all  of  the  aims  of  the  group. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  association's  of- 
ficers serve  without  pay  and  expenditure  for 
clerical  help  is  only  about  $100  month,  far  less 
than  other  associations  operate  upon. 

As  a  break  in  the  business  session,  a  movie  in 
sound  and  color  featuring  the  oyster  industry 
was  shown.  Miss  Carolyn  Ramsey,  well-known 
Louisiana  writer  and  photographer  who  pro- 
duced the  film,  was  one  of  the  special  guests  in- 
troduced at  the  meeting. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Representative  E.  J. 
"Lionel"  Grizzaffi.  State  Senator  Lee  Firmin,  also 
present,  made  a  brief  address  and  urged  greater 
efforts  toward  support  and  promotion  of  Lou- 
isiana seafood  and  agricultural  products. 

Representative  H.  V.  "Blackie"  Fondren  was 
also  introduced  to  the  association  members,  but 
did  not  make  an  address. 

A  representative  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  spoke  to  the  group, 
conveying  regret  that  a  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  prevented  the  commission 
chairman,  commission  members,  and  L.  D.  Young, 
Jr.,  commission  director,  from  attending  the 
meeting  in  Morgan  City. 
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However,  the  commission  representative 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  was  vitally  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion and  fully  aware  of  the  economic  value  of 
the  shrimp  industry  to  Louisiana. 

Theo  Shepard,  director  of  the  National  Shrimp 
Congress,  gave  a  progress  report  on  that  body. 
He  said  that  the  shrimp  Congress  felt  the  as- 
sociation's shrimp  conservation,  education  and 
promotion  programs  were  being  well  handled. 

Other  speakers  included  George  Snow  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  service  and  Mayor  Euda 
Delcambre,  of  the  city  of  that  name.  + 


New   Sportsman's    League 
In   Tangipahoa    Parish 

Joseph  E.  Trent  of  Ponchatoula,  president  of 
the  recently  organized  Tangipahoa  Parish  Sports- 
man's League  announced  early  this  year  that  the 
league  had  elected  its  board  of  directors.  The 
parish-wide  conservation  organization  is  now  en- 
couraging interested  persons  to  join  and  partici- 
pate in  constructive  activities  designed  to  bring 
about  v/ise  use  of  the  area's  natural  resources. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were  Dr. 
James  A.  Andrews,  "Dusty"  Flemming  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  McClendon,  Jr.,  all  of  Amite;  M.  J.  Daigle, 
Amos  Kent,  John  L.  McGee  and  Evon  Till,  all  of 
Hammond ;  Joe  Calcagno  and  Vincent  Falconie 
of  Independence;  Joe  Blades  and  Kramer  San- 
ders of  Kentwood ;  John  Dahmer,  Marvin  Faller, 
Lawerence  Kluka,  Frank  Rottman,  John  Eddie 
Wells  and  Trent,  all  of  Ponchatoula. 

"At  the  last  meeting  the  membership  approved 
the  wording  of  the  league's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. The  document  was  perfected  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  John  McGee,  a  Hammond  attorney. 
It  is  patterned  after  the  suggested  model  furn- 
ished by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc. 
but  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,"  Trent  said. 
The  Tangipahoa  Parish  group  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  state  and  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tions. 

"The  members  voted  to  set  annual  dues  at  $2.00 
and  memberships  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Member- 
ship cards  can  also  be  obtained  at  most  business 
firms  that  stock  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
and  at  barbershops.  Membership  in  the  league 
offers  you  representation  and  a  voice  in  matters 
vitally  concerning  those  who  enjoy  the  out-of- 
doors.  Join  the  crusade  to  conserve  our  outdoor 
heritage  by  becoming  a  member.  Even  if  you 
don't  have  the  time  to  come  to  many  meetings 
assure  yourself  of  being  represented  at  hearings 
and  discussions  when  the  league  will  represent 
you  by  being  enrolled  as  a  member.  Member- 
ships are  available  to  both  men  and  women," 
Trent  said.  + 


Sarcocystis    rileyi 

SARCOSPORIDIOSIS 
IN  DUCKS 


Clark  Hoffpaner 

EVERY  DUCK  SEASON  comes  to  the  hunter  as 
something  very  special.  He  derives  pleasure 
from  just  about  every  minute  of  duck 
hunting.  Sometimes  his  pleasure  turns  to  worry 
upon  his  return  home.  It  is  a  resu't  of  finding 
little  white  grubs,  kernels,  cysts  or  call  it  what 
you  want,  in  the  muscle  of  a  nice  fat  duck.  The 
following  may  explode  some  of  the  myths  or 
doubts  about  this  parasite. 

The  culprit  found  in  the  muscle  fibers  is  known 
as  Sarcocystis  rileyi  and  causes  Sarcosporidiosis 
in  ducks.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  sporozoan 
parasites  called  Sarcosporidia  that  occur  in  the 
muscle  tissues  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  birds. 
This  group  contains  39  species  each  of  which  in- 
habits a  specific  host;  in  other  words,  the  cattle 
form  could  not  live  in  the  sheep  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  true  for  most  of  the  39  forms.  Thus,  the 
type  found  in  ducks  cannot  infect  man  and  the 
type  found  in  man  cannot  infect  ducks.  Since  the 
different  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  they 
are  identified  by  the  animal  they  inhabit. 

Ducks  become  infected  while  feeding.  They 
pick  up  a  sporozoite  or  egg  which  passes  into 
the  intestine  and  upon  hatching  it  passes  through 
the  intestinal  wall.  From  here,  it  migrates  to 
the  muscle  tissue  of  the  breast,  back,  legs,  wings 
and  heart  where  it  multiplies  and  forms  large 
colonies  of  parasites  that  have  the  appearance  of 
grains  of  rice.  Technically  they  are  called  Rainey's 
capsules  and  are  only  seen  when  you  remove  the 
skin  from  the  duck.  The  parasites  produce  a 
sarcotoxin  or  muscle  poison,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  harm  man  or  ducks.  All  in  all  it  boils 
down  to  this;  if  you  don't  see  them,  its  a  good 
duck;  if  you  do,  it  is  still  a  good  duck,  but  eating 
the  bird  becomes  a  psychological  problem.  It  is 
a  normal  disease  of  ducks  as  well  as  other  animals 
has  been  for  years.  Parasitologists  say  you  can't 
catch  it,  it  won't  hurt  you,  and  the  ducks  when 
cooked  thoroughly,  are  good  to  eat.  It  is  just  the 
idea  of  something  out  of  the  ordinary  that  was 
brought  to  your  attention  by  another  hunter  or 
by  an  article  such  as  this.  + 
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New   Fishing    License 
In    Effect   Jan.   1 

L.  D.  Younjr,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  reminded 
Louisiana  sport  fishermen  that  they  must  pos- 
sess 1960-1961  fishing:  licenses. 

"As  the  hunting  season  speeds  to  a  close, 
"Young  said,  "there  are  thousands  of  sport  fish- 
ermen so  intent  on  making  the  most  of  the  final 
hunting  seasons,  they  have  perhaps  forgotten 
that  the  1960  fishing  license  is  outdated." 

In  order  to  avoid  embarrassment  on  the  part 
of  sportsmen,  he  said,  this  reminder  is  being 
issued. 

Fishing  licenses  are  available  in  most  sporting 
goods  stores,  boat  and  marine  equipment  dealers' 
offices,  and  in  hardware  stores  and  other  stores 
carrying  fishing  tackle  or  other  equipment  used 
by  fishermen. 

Beginning  July  1,  1960,  Young  said,  the  State 
fishing  licenses  went  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

Young  also  stressed  that  sport  fishermen  must 
possess  a  1960-1961  fishing  license.  The  price  is 
$1.  Persons  under  16  years  are  exempt  from  li- 
censes or  permits;  however,  persons  60  years  or 
over  who  have  been  residents  of  Louisiana  for 
the  past  two  years  do  not  need  to  purchase  the 
$1  fishing  license.  They  must  apply  for  the  special 
permits  to  fish.  Application  may  be  made  at 
the  main  office  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, or  Sheriffs'  offices  throughout  the  state. 

Young  also  pointed  out  that  ladies  must  now 
obtain  the  regular  fi.shing  license.  Service  men 
stationed  in  Louisiana  must  obtain  resident 
fishing  licenses.  "*■ 
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cally — the  legs  and  feet  are  dark  in  winter  and 
greenish-yellow  in  the  spring. 

A  real  straggler  among  the  new  ten  is  the 
Black-whiskered  Vireo,  which  in  spring  normally 
migrates  as  far  north  as  southern  Florida  from 
its  South  American  winter  home.  This  Vireo 
was  first  observed  in  Cameron  parish  in  1952,  and 
specimens  were  collected  there  five  years  later. 
The  bird's  presence  in  Louisiana  might  be  ex- 
plained, Dr.  Lowery  said,  by  postulation  that 
during  migration  the  bird's  course  in  crossing 
the  Caribbean  or  Florida  Straights  was  altered  a 
few  degrees  by  easterly  winds,  causing  it  to  miss 
the  Florida  peninsula  and  to  land  eventually  on 
the  northern  Gulf  coa.st. 

In  appearance,  the  Black-whiskered  Vireo  is 
similar  to  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  (bluish  gray  on 
the  top  of  its  head,  bordered  by  a  black  line  be- 
neath and  a  broad  white  line  extending  over  the 
eye  and  down  to  the  bill ;  almo.st  pure  white 
underside).  The  Black-whiskered  Vireo  has  two 


thin    black    streaks,    or    "mustache"    marks,    on 
either  side  of  it  chin. 

The  Lucy  Warbler,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
warblers,  is  all  gray  except  for  a  reddish  crown 
patch  and  a  reddish  rump.  It  breeds  from  south- 
west Colorado  and  southern  Nevada  and  Utah, 
then  normally  winters  in  Mexico.  Found  in 
Plaquemines  parish  in  19.59,  the  Lucy  Warbler 
previously  had  been  recorded  only  as  far  east  as 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  only  Louisiana  record  of  the  MacGillivray 
Warbler,  a  western  species,  is  one  found  in  New 
Orleans  in  November,  1959.  The  bird's  plumage 
consists  of  yellowish  green  upper  parts,  grayish 
head,  and  yellow  under  parts,  and  the  adult  male 
has  a  small  white  spot  on  both  his  upper  and  lower 
eyelids. 

Another  western  bird,  the  Scott  Oriole,  was 
seen  and  collected  only  once,  in  Cameron  parish, 
in  December,  1958.  The  adult  male  of  this  species 
is  mainly  black,  with  bright  yellow  rump,  under- 
side and  lower  half  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  The 
females  are  somewhat  nondescript,  with  more 
greenish-yellow  coloring. 

The  Say  Phoebe,  which  has  been  spotted  in 
Louisiana  at  least  three  times  recently,  is  princi- 
pally grayish  brown  with  a  black  tail.  It  breeds 
from  central  Alaska  south  through  western  Can- 
ada and  the  western  United  States  into  Mexico. 

The  Swainson  Hawk  was  observed  by  a  dozen 
or  more  members  of  the  Louisiana  Ornithological 
Societj'  at  Johnson  Bayou  in  Cameron  parish  in 
November  of  last  year.  It  has  also  been  reported 
between  DeQuincy  and  Kinder  and  north  of 
Shreveport.  The  adult  hawk  has  a  white  throat 
and  a  wide  reddish-brown  chest  band,  with  dark 
gray  flight  feathers  lined  with  white. 

The  Gray-headed  Junco  also  comes  to  Louisi- 
ana from  the  west.  It  was  first  seen  in  1957  in 
a  flock  of  other  types  of  Juncos.  In  the  same 
year  it  was  also  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
eastern  Texas.  The  Gray-headed  Junco  is  gray 
above  with  a  reddish  patch  on  the  back  and  with 
a  white  breast  and  belly.  The  Hammond  Fly- 
catcher, described  as  a  "small,  nondescript  west- 
ern bird,"  was  seen  once,  in  Rapides  parish,  in 
January,  1957.  + 

Set    Record    Menhaden 
Catch    in    Louisiana 

Louisiana's  production  of  menhaden  for  the 
past  two  years  has  set  a  new  high.  According 
to  valuation  figures  of  figures  of  companies  op- 
erating in  the  state  the  1959  processed  value  to 
the  industry  was  $14,500,000  for  the  oil,  meal, 
and  solubles  derived  from  the  Louisiana  catch. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  started  major  scien- 
tific investigations  into  the  use  of  fish  oil  in 
reducing  the  chloestrol  level  in  the  blood  stream. 
Chloestrol  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  causing  high  blood  pressure  and 
heart  disease.  + 
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Hannah  Yates 

THE  Wilson's  Snipe  is  one  of  our  most  widely 
distributed  North  American  shorebirds  and 
muchly  sought  after  by  sportsmen.  Often 
called  "Jacksnipe"  or  "English  snipe",  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  bag  and  a  challenge  to  the  hunter  be- 
cause of  its  erratic  angular  flight  which  makes 
it  an  elusive  target. 

Its  length  is  a  little  over  twelve  inches  and  its 
color  is  brown,  striped  with  black  closely  resem- 
bling the  American  woodcock.  However,  unlike 
the  woodcock,  the  snipe  is  a  well  formed  bird, 
and  feeds  more  in  the  open  which  affords  the 
hunter  better  results.  When  it  rises,  it  utters  a 
shrill  cry,  half  scream  and  half  squawk,  and  in 
windy  weather  it  flies  quite  high. 

It  eggs,  three  or  four  to  a  clutch,  are  buff  or 
clay  colored  and  speckled  with  chocolate  brown. 
They  are  incubated  in  about  two  and  one-half 
weeks  and  both  male  and  female  participate  in 
the  process.  The  young  are  able  to  move  about 
soon  after  hatching  and  readily  and  effectively 
conceal  themselves  in  the  surroundinig  vegeta- 
tion. Nonetheless,  the  parent  birds  are  most  so- 
licitous for  their  welfare  and  look  after  the  brood 
for  a  considerable  time.  Even  more  so  than  the 
parent  birds,  the  young,  because  of  their  varie- 
gated coloring,  are  practically  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  brush  within  which  they  take 
cover  and  very  often  one  may  approach  within 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  place  where  they  lie  con- 
cealed without  being  aware  of  their  presence  so 
well  are  they  camouflaged  among  the  mixed 
woodsy  blend  of  leaves,  twigs  and  earth. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  life  history 
of  Wilson's  snipe  is  its  courtship  performance 
which  begins  with  a  towering  flight  of  undulat- 
ing character,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  note 
which  is  the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  air 
through  the  feathers  of  its  tail  which  is  often 
called  the  "bleating  of  the  snipe."  Other  parts 
of  the  courtship  consist  of  much  strutting  by  the 
male,  spreading  of  the  wings  and  tail,  followed 
by  spiral  flights  into  the  air  which  also  produce 
the  peculiar  bleating  noise. 

This  bird  makes  its  nest  on  marshy,  damp 
ground,  often  under  a  tuft  of  grass  or  bush  not 
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far  from  water.  It  is  well  constructed  of  grass 
and  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same  kind 
and  is  often  arched  over  and  attached  to  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  Some  times  the  nest  is  sus- 
pended in  a  clump  of  vegetation  over  or  near 
water. 

In  its  food  habits,  the  snipe  again  more  or  less 
resembles  the  woodcock,  however,  it  feeds  mostly 
in  the  daylight  hours.  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
grassy  meadows  and  soggy  fields  on  the  borders 
of  brooks  or  lakes  and  although  considered  a 
shore  bird,  it  is  seldom  seen  on  mud  flats.  It  has 
a  long,  straight  bill  with  a  sensitive  tip  with 
which  it  probes  down  into  the  mud  or  soft  earth 
in  search  of  earthworms,  and  it  occasionally 
feeds  on  leeches,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  lo- 
custs, mosquitoes,  and  other  insects  and  larvae, 
and  the  seeds  of  certain  marsh  plants. 

The  Wilson's  snipe,  considered  a  prime  del- 
icacy, is  a  winter  resident  of  Louisiana  and  al- 
though it  lives  in  the  north  during  the  breeding 
season,  it  winters  mostly  south  of  the  middle 
United  States,  as  far  as  northern  South  Ameri- 
ca. 

This  bird  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  our  state  and  occurs  in  greater 
numbers  from  mid-winter  to  early  spring. 

There  was  once  a  rigid  closed  season  on  these 
birds,  however,  in  recent  years  its  increased  pop- 
ulation has  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  allow 
hunters  to  take  part  in  this  sport  again.  + 


A  richly 

rewarding  sight 

for 

quail  hunters 

Bird  Dogs 
In  Action 

Probably  no  other  game  bird  is 
souglit  more  eagerly  in  the  up- 
lands of  Louisiana  than  the  Bob- 
White  quail  or  partridge,  and 
perfect  teamwork  between  bird 
dogs  and  hunters  leads  to  the  su- 
preme moment.  This  is  the  whir- 
ring rise  of  a  flushed  covey  of 
(|uail.  Even  veteran  quail  hunt- 
ei's  admit  that  each  covey  rise 
brings  pulse-tingling  thrills  that 
few  other  game  birds  offer. 
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